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e^cecuted,  by  Sir  John  Hort,  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Conlul  at  LUbon. 

The  ILmbaiiy  to  the  Porte,  fincc 
the  French  contrived  to  get  poiref- 
iion  of  the  Levant  trade,  is  not  of  its 
former  importance  to  us.  It  is  a 
very  difagreeable  fituation;  but  as 
its  emoluments  are  confidcrable,  a 
needy  man  will  be  glad  to  accept  of 
it  *. 

His  Majefty’s  Minifter  at  Stock¬ 
holm  f  was  originally  in  trade  ;  and 
his  commercial  knowledge  is  laid  to 
have  made  his  refidence  at  Warfaw 
very  protirable.  He  was  fent  to  the 
Court  of  Peterlbiirgh,  and  her  Impe¬ 
rial  Majclly  refufed  to  receive  him. 
He  had  relidcd  there  before  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  ftation ;  during  which  time  he 
had  created  enemies,  w1k>  had  it  in 
their  power  to  frui*.rate  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  a  fuperior*  employ.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  Poland, .  and  has 
lately  been  removed  to  Sweden.  He 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  ol 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

-  The  late  RellJent  at  Venice  was  a 
diftant  relation  of  fome  part  of  the 


rUE  ROTAL  REGISTER. 
With  Annotations  by  another  hand. 


A  Curfory  Account  of  the  Diplomatic 
Representation  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  [Vol.  li.  p.  387.]  ^ 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON 
has  long  ago  given  up  politics  to 
purfue  his  enquiries  in  antiquity  and 
natural  hiftory  ;  a  difpofition  which 
the  vicinity  of  his  refidence  olFers  the 
means  of  gratifying  even  to  fatiety. 
The  world  is  already  indebted  to 
him  for  his  ingenious  refearches  ; 
and  the  Neapolitan  Naturalift,  as 
well  as  the  Etrufean  Antiquarian, 
will  be  remembered  when  the  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  Court  of  Naples  has 
long  been  forgotten. 

The  King^s  Mi  nifter  at  Florence 
would  difgrace  a  paragraph, — and  he 
fliall  not  have  one. 

The  office  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  the  Court  of  Portugal  *  may  be 
numbered  among  the  diplomatic  fi- 
necures  ;  and  he  who  polfelfes  it  may 
be  allowed  to  fleep  over  it,  as  the 
chief  buftnefs  is  executed,  and  w'cll 


*  The  prefent  Ambafl-'dor  at  Can 
ftantinople  is  Sir  Robert  Aiiillie. 
f  Sir  ThoiTias  Wrou^hlou. 


Hun,  Robert  Walpole 
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late  Lord  Northington’s  family  ;  and 
by  that  nobleman’s  intereft  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  reprefcnt  his  Majefty  at 
that  Republic.  His  principal  bull- 
nets  was  to  colledl  pidlures,  &c.  for  his 
mafter  and  himfelf.  His  fucceffor  * 
is  alfo  a  man  of  virtu^  and  may,  pro¬ 
bably,  be  fent  upon  the  fame  honour¬ 
able  and  conftitutional  errand. 

The  Court  of  Turin  is  among  the 
number  of  thofe  whom  the  Britifli 
government  has  not  treated  with  due 
rcfpedt.  Mr  Pitt,  now  Lord  Rivers, 
when  he  refided  there,  led  fuch  a  life 
of  debauchery,  that  he  was  once  fei- 
yed  by  the  officers  of  the  police  in 
the  riot  of  a  brothel ;  and  was  faved 
from  the  feverity  pf  the  laws  by  the 
privileges  belonging  to  his  public 
charadter.  Sir  William  Lynch  thought 
it,  latterly,  much  more  convenient  to 
rcfide  in  London  than  Turin ;  and 
to  give  no  thought  about  his  office, 
but  what  might  be  neceflary  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  falary  of  it.  The  noble¬ 
man  who.  has  fucceeded  him  f  has 
fought  the  appointment,  I  fear,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  get  away  from 
a  country,  where  the  hatred  that  at¬ 
tends  his  family,  and  the  infults 
daily  offered  to  his  father’s  name, 
mnft  make. his  life  a  continued  feene 
of  uneafmefs  and  mortification. 

Sir  John  Stepney,  who  faunters 
about  the  affemblies  .of  Drefden,  in 
honour  of  his  royal  mafier,  is  a  gay 
young  man,  of  an  elegant  tafte,  and 
\vith  an  eftate  moft  heavily  encumbe¬ 
red  by  a  dowager,  who  makes  life 
too  agreeable  to  think  of  leaving  it. 
In  this  woeful  ftate  of  expedlation  and 
impatience,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
iate  Lord  Suffolk,  at  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  to 
prefent  the  annual  compliments  of 
his  Majefty  to  the  Eledlor  of  Saxony. 

The  gentleman  who  is  lately  ap¬ 
pointed  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  War- 
ikw  is  faid  to  poiTefs  very  uncommon 

*  John  Strange,  Efq; 
f  Lord  Mountftuari. 


talents  ;  but,  whatever  charms  they 
may  have  afforded  to  private  fociety, 
the  public  has  not  been  honoured 
with  any  experience  of  them.  He  is 
only  known  in  the  world  by  the  re¬ 
finements  of  his  difliparion  *. 

And  here  I  mull  make  a  paufe. _ 

Already  fatigued  with  this  barren 
track,  I  (hall  pafs  over,  without  par¬ 
ticular  notice,  the  remaining  inferior 
courts  where  it  has  been  thought 
1  neceffary  to  fend  a  reprefentative  of 
his  Britannic  Majefty  f .  I  (hall  not 
even  mention  the  Commiffion  to  the 
Congrefs,  which,  in  every  circum- 
ftance  of  its  appointment  and  exif- 
tence,  was  dilgraceful  beyond  de- 
feription  ;  but  proceed  to  a  conclu- 
fion,  which  I  am  equally  obliged  and 
afliamed  to  make, — That  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  is  worfe  reprefented 
in  foreign  nations  than  any  other 
Prince  in  Europe.  It  is  truly  mor¬ 
tifying  to  obferve,  that,  from  the 
Conful  at  Oftend,  to  the  higheft  point 
of  diplomatic  office,  the  Hague  ex- 

♦  Junes  Hare,  Efq;  author  of  Ihe  He¬ 
roic  Epiftle  to  Sir  William  Chambers, 
and  of  feveral  other  ingenious  poetical 
pieces. — This  gentleman  is  not  yet  ente¬ 
red  upon  the  fcrvice  of  hii  employment. 
Perhaps  his  propofed  arrangement  with 
Capt.  \V— —  has  difarranged  the  whole 
bufinefs.  It  cannot  be  poffihle  that  Lord 
N— th  can  want  a  fufficient  degree  of 
fpirit  and  of  juftice  to  treat  fuch  panders 
of  his  Sovereign’s  honour  as  they  dc* 
ferve. 

f  Sir  James  Porter  was  ufed  to  fay, 
that  be  was  fent  to  Bruflds  to  keep  a 
half  way  houfc  for  the  Englifti  going  to 
Spa,  His  fucceffor.  Sir  William  Goidon, 
was  refolved  not  to  be  fuye<ft  to  this  in¬ 
convenience  ;  and,  therd’ore,  at  that 
feafon,  generally  left  Brtiffels  and  all  po¬ 
litical  concerns  to  thcmfelvcs,  to  live 
.  among  his  diftant  acquaintance.  The 
young  man  who  immediately  followed 
,  hlm(Alleync  Fitzherbert,  Efq;) is  not  in  a 
fituation  to  keep  half-way  houfes,  or  any 
other.  He  is  only  there  in  the  qual  ty  of 
Refident,  dependent  upon  the  faUry  ot 
his  employment,  which  is  confiderably 
diminiilicd  by  the  tool,  per  annum  which 
he  has  engaged  to  pay  his  predccvffor. 
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cepted,  the  French  pofTefs  a  marked 
and  decided  fuperiority  over  us 

Thole  things  called  jtibs  are  a  dif- 
gracc  to  any  government ;  a  bad  mi- 
niftcr,  hovixver,  cannot  govern  with¬ 
out  them  j  and,  when  they  are  once 
become  a  part  of  the  political  order 
of  things,  a  better  miniller  will  not, 
perhaps,  facrifice  fo  much  of  his  cafe 
as  to  remove  them  ;  and  being  thus 
ehabJilhed,  fucceeding  adminiftrations 
have  fome  excufe  to  plead  for  main¬ 
taining  them.  But  the  difgrace  of 
fuch  arrangements  is,  if  poffible,  en- 
crealed,  when  they  are  fufFered  to 
mingle  with  thofe  employments  in 
other  kingdoms  which  are  formed  to 
fupport  our  national  refped  in  the 
world,  to  preferve  the  chain  of  our 
alliances,  and  from  whence  our 
ftatefmen  are  to  be  inltru(5led  in  the 
proceedings  of  every  court  in  Europe. 
However,  lb  it  is,  that  this  branch  of 
government  is  alfo  very  fubjedt  to 
them,  in  common  with  every  other. 
Hence,  inllead  of  great  talents,  tried 
integrity,  and  perlbnal  confequence, 
domeftic  uneafinefs,  finail  eiiates, 
ruined  fortunes,  and  fomedmes  even 
ruined  conhitutions,  5cc.  are  general 
qu?li[icaLions  for.diplomatic  reprefen- 
tation. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  our  foreign 
.minillers  are  not  only  injudiciouily 
appointed,  hut,  according  to  the 
complaints  of  many  of  them,  very  ill 
paid ;  fo  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  fee  a  public  reprefentative  of 
his  Britannic  Majefty  cringing,  to  fay 
no  worfe,  in  the  accompting  hcnfc  of 
a  foreign  banker,  for  the  favour  of 
advancing  a  quarterly  payment. 

In  the  reign  of  (^ueen  Anne,  a 
very  adtive  period,  when  intelligence 

*  Many  of  the  Britilh  Confiils  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelago  have 
not  only  been  bankrupts  ;  a  circumftancc 
which,  one  migh^  imagine,  would  not 
increafe  their  eligibility  for  national  con¬ 
fidence*  ;  but  are  under  the  difgrace  of 
having  the  term  fraudulent  applied  to  their 
failurce. 


was  wcli  obtained,  the  annual  ex- 
pences  attending  foreign  miniiiers 
amounted  to  45,000  1.  During  the 
adininiftration  of  Mr  Pitt,  who  leem- 
ed  to  poflefs  the  keys  of  all  the  c'abi- 
nets  ill  Europe,  they  were  augment¬ 
ed  to  50,000  1.  But  in  thefe  times, 
when  our  minihers  really  appear  to 
have  been  fo  much  in  the  dark,  they 
have  increafed  to  the  enormous  fum 
of  96,000).  * 

The  refult  of  this  enquiry  muft  be 
the  fame  in  the  bread  of  every  good 
citizen, — that  the  ftate  is  become  lb 
very  corrupt,  as,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  to  exclude 
all  hopes  of  any  folid  reformation. 

After  all,  there  is  a  kind  of  imper- 
fedt  confolation  furnifhed  by  the  re- 
fledlion,  that,  notwithftanding  Great 
Britain  feeins  to  have  declined  from 
its  former  charadfer,  fuch  is  the  Hate 
of  the  world,  it  ftill  preierves  a  fupe¬ 
riority  in  the  Icale  of  empire. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  Life  and  Charalier 
of  the  late  Dr  JOHN  POTHER- 
GILL*  [VoJ.  li.  p.  390. J 

The  uniformity  of  a  profeffional 
life  is  feldom  interrupted.  It 
therefore  furnilhes  few  particulars 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  tranf- 
adtions  of  one  may  feldom  differ  from 

*  It  would  be  a  very,  wife  rneariiic  in 
government,  inftead  of  loading  tbc  per- 
(ion  lift  for  the  fupport  of  intligciit  nobi¬ 
lity,  to  employ  them  in  a  foreign  capa¬ 
city.  If,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  ihty 
were  fent  to  the  infcrii  r  courts,  they 
might  be  prepared,  by  obtaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  bufmefs,  to  enter  with  credit  in¬ 
to  the  more  important  offices  of  the  U.ue 
at  home  or  abroad.  It  isaftoniftiing  ihat 
a  fenfe  of  honour  does  not  infpire  our 
men  of  rank  to  defpife  the  idie,  ufelef^j, 
and  dependent  ftate  in  which  fo  many  of 
them  live;  and  :ugc  them  to  attain  thofe 
qualifications  ft)r  high  and  pioftiable  of¬ 
fices,  by  fulfilling  whole  duties-  they 
might  be  enabled  to  leave  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  an  augmented  inheritance  and  repu¬ 
tation,  gained  with  honour,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  country. 


thofe  of  another.  In  Dr  Fothergiirs 
cafe,  perhaps,  there  was  as  little  va¬ 
riety  as  ever  fell  to  the  ftiare  of  any 
one  man.  His  popularity  continued 
undiminilhed  as  long  as  his  health 
and  ftrength  would  allow  him  to  at¬ 
tend  on  his  patients,  and  during  a 
long  feries  of  years  his  diligence  was 
unabated.  In  this  period  he  acqui¬ 
red  great  wealth,  part  of  which  he 
employed  in  gratifying  his  tafte  for 
Virtu  ;  fome  to  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  letters  ;  and  much 
to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  aiid  de- 
ferving.  His  charity  was  a  diilin- 
guifhed  part  of  his  chara<JIer,  as  may 
'  be  feen  by  the  following  inftance, 
which  we  have  every  reafon  to  give 
credit  to  : — A  phyfician  of  eminence, 
who  had  long  been  on  a  friendly  foot¬ 
ing  with  him,  being  under  difllcul- 
ties,  and  having  a  wife  and  feveral 
children  to  fupport,  mentioned  his 
dillrefs  to  him  ;  when,  to  his  great 
latisfadion,  Dr  Fothergill  prefented 
him  with  a  draft  upon  his  banker  for 
loool.  Since  his  death,  it  appears 
from  his  memoranda,  that,  for  the 
laft  twenty-five  years,  he  received  on 
an  average  67C0J.  in  fees.  In  1775 
and  1776,  at  the  time  the  Infinenza 
prevailed,  his  profits  exceeded  8000 1. 

Another  anecdote  is  told  of  him  by 
a  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  well 
known,  and  reflei^s  too  much  honour 
on  him  to  be  omitted. — “  A  friend  of 
his,  a  man  of  a'v/orthy  charadler,  who 
has  at  this  time  about  one  hundred 
pounds  a-year  church  preferment, 
was,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
feated  in  London  upon  a  curacy  of 
fifty  pounds  j<er  annum,  with  a  wife 
and  a  numerous  family.  An  epide¬ 
mical  difeafe,  which  was  at  that  time 
prevalent,  feized  upon  his  wife  and 
five  of  his  children  :  in  this  feene  of 
diftrefs  he  looked  up  to  the  Doctor 
for  his  alUfiance,  but  dared  not  to 
apply  to  him,  from  a  confeioufnefs  of 
his  being  unable  to  reward  him  for 
his  attendance.  A  friend,  who  knew 
his  fituation,  kindly  ofi'ered  to  accom- 
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chofen  phyficlan  to  the  London  Hof- 
pital.  Tnis  perfon  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  brulh-maker, 
without  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.  Determining  to  make  phy- 
fic  his  profeffion,  he  followed  his  ftu- 
dies  at  Edinburgh  with  remarkable 
affiduity,  and  in  due  time  received  his 
degree.  On  being  appointed  phyfi- 
cian  to  the  hofpital,  a  report  was 
fpread  abroad  that  he  was  not  com¬ 
petently  learned  for  the  pod  he  had 
undertaken  ;  and  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians  fummoning  him  to  pafs  his  ex¬ 
amination,  he  perceived  fo  much  pre¬ 
judice  had  been  entertained  againft 
him,  that  he  declined  to  attend  their 
requifition,  and  foon  after  refigned 
his  pod.  Deprived  of  the  means  of 
getting  his  living,  and  hearing  that 
JL)r  Fothergill  had  ufed  expreflions  to 
his  difadvantage,  he  lodged  a  com¬ 
plaint  againd  him  before  his  own  fo- 
ciety.  A  reference  to  five  perlbas, 
approved  by  all  the  parties,  followed, 
and  three  of  them  awarded  5C0I.  to 
be  paid  to  Dr  Leeds  by  Dr  Fother¬ 
gill.  Though  a  fubmidion  to  the  de- 
terminatioji  of  the  arbitrators  had 
been  folcmnly  agreed  to.  Dr  Fother¬ 
gill  refuted  to  pay  the  money  awar¬ 
ded,  and  contrary  to  his  religious 
principles,  and  the  fentiments  of  many 
of  his  friends,  had  recourfe  to  Welt- 
minder  Hall  to  relieve  him  from  the 
penalty  which  had  been  laid  upon 
him.  Th's>  application  was  fucccl's- 
ful ;  the  forms  of  law  liad  not  hern 
ftridly  adhered  to,  and  by  that  means 
Dr  Fothergill  efcaped  tlie  payment 
of  the  money  wit  h  tome  lofs  of  repu¬ 
tation.  Indeed  it  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  his  wellwilher?,  that  his  con- 
dudt  towards  his  unfortunate  oppo¬ 
nent,  who  died  Ihorily  after v/ards  of 
vexation,  wis  not  jnllifiahle  on  any 
principles  of  judice  or  equity. 

As  Dr  Fothergill  advanced  in 
years,  lie  began  to  wifii  for  fome  re¬ 
lief  from  the  laborious  attendance 
which  he  had  been  ufed  to  give  his 
patients;  and  with  that  view  he 


quitted  his  houfe  in  the  city,  and  re- 
lided  in  Harpur-dreet,  Red-Lion- 
Square.  He  alfo  furnifhed  himfelf 
with  a  pleafant  retreat  at 
which  he  ufed  to  vifii  on  Saturday 
during  the  winter,  fometimes  more 
frequently  in  fpring  and  fummer. 
For  feveral  years  before  his  death  he 
was  accudomed  to  retire  to  Chelhire, 
in  the  month  of  July,  to  a  pleafant 
edate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mid- 
diefex,  which  he  rented  of  Sir  John 
Leiceder.  He  never  had  a  Icafe  of 
this  houfe,  yet  he  expended  acoafidc- 
rable  fum  of  money  in  repairing  and 
embellifning  it,  and  the  grounds  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  He  generally  remain¬ 
ed  at  this  place  til!  the  latter  end 
of  September.  During  his  refidence 
here,  he  took  no  fees,  but  iiled  to  go 
once  a-week  to  an  inn  at  Middle- 
wich,  and  preferibe  gratis  to  ail  who 
applied  to  him.  In  this  retreat  he 
ufed  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  fmall 
number  of  friends,  ride  every  day  on 
horfeback,  and  wrote  a  great  nuiiiher 
of  letters  to  his  correlpondcnts.  He 
had  very  early  acquired  a  t.ille  for 
natural  hidory,  which  he  acsiiovv- 
ledged  to  have  been  much  heighten¬ 
ed  and  improved  by  his  friend  Peter 
Collinfon.  In  proportion  as  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  his  praftice  cncreafed,  he  in- 
I  dulged  his  tafte.  Plis  garden  at  Up¬ 
ton  was  very  jtiRly  reckcmcd  one  of 
the  fir  ft  botanic  gardens  in  Europe. 
Every  plant  that  feemed  likely  to  be 
of  life  in  phyfic  or  niamifarrnres  vms 
procured  at  any  expence,  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  ti»e  great  :'ft  at'cntion.  lie 
had  cor.  efpondents  in  every  ]'.a.rt  of 
the  world,  who  were  continiialiy  iur- 
nilliing  him  witli  new  fpecimens  ot 
plants,  fhelLs,  and  infers.  He  even 
employed  pe:  fr>ns  at  a  very  confide- 
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Yorkfliirc,  was  likewife  employed  by 
him,  for  fevcral  years  betore  his  death, 
to  delineate  the  moil  curious  articles 
of  his  collection. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  J 

The  Pennvless  Pilgrimage,  or  the 
Moneylejjc  Perambulation  of  John 
Taylor,  into  Scotland*  LVol.  li. 

p-  3930 

Now  have  with  you  for  I^eeth, 
whereto  I  no  fooner  came,  but 
I  was  well  enterliiined  by  Matter 
Barnard  Lindl'ay,  one  of  the  groomes 
of  his  Majelties  bed-chamber ;  hee 
knew  my  eltate  was  not  guilty,  be- 
caufe  I  brought  no  gilt  with  me  (more 
then  my  fins,  and  they  would  not 
paffe  for  current  here),  hee  there¬ 
fore  did  replenifh  the  vauftity  of  my 
empty  purfe,  and  difeharged  a  piece 
at  mce  with  two  bullets  of  gold,  each 
being  in  value  worth  eleven  fhillings 
white  money  :  and  I  was  credibly  in¬ 
formed,  that  within  the  compafTe  of 
one  yeere,  there  was  fliippecl  away 
from  that  onely  port  of  Leeth,  foure 
fcoi  c  thouiand  boles  of  wheat,  oates, 
and  barley  into  Spaine,  France,  and 
other  forraigne  parts,  and  every  bole 
containes  the  meafure  of  foure  Eng- 
iilh  biilhels ;  fo  that  from  Leeth  one¬ 
ly  hath  beenc  tranlportcd  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thoufand  bulhels  of 
come;  befides,  feme  hath  been  Ihip- 
ped  aw’ay  from  Saint  Andrewes,  from. 
Dundee,  Aberdeene,  Difart,  Kirk- 
ady,  Kingiiorne,  Burnt-iiand,  Dun¬ 
bar,  and  other  portable  townes ; 
which  makes  mee  to  wmnder  that  a 
kingdomc  fo  populous  as  it  is  Ihould 
neverthelefle  fell  fo  much  bread- come 
beyond  the  feas,  and  yet  to  have  more 
than  fiifficient  for  themfelves. 

So  I  having  viewed  the  haven  and 
towne  of  Leeth,  tooke  a  palfage  boate 
to  fee  the  new  wondrous  w^eil,  to 
which  many  a  one  that  is  not  well 
comes  farre  and  nee  re,  in  hope  to  be 
made  well :  indeed  I  did  hearc  it  had 
done  much  good,  ai>d  that  it  hath  a 


rare  operation  to  expell  or  kill  divers 
maladies ;  as  to  provoke  appetite,  to 
helpe  much  for  the  avoyding  of  the 
gravell  in  the  bladder,  to  cure  fore 
eyes,  and  old  ulcers,  with  many  other 
vertues  which  it  hath,  but  I  (through 
the  mercy  of  God,  having  no  need  of 
it,)  did  make  no  great  inquifuion 
what  it  had  done,  but  for  novelty  I 
dranke  of  it,  and  I  found  the  tafte  to 
be  more  pleafant  than  any  other  wa¬ 
ter,  fweet  almoll  as  milke,  yet  as 
cleare  as  criftall;  and  I  did  obferve, 
that  though  a  man  did  drinke  a  quart, 
a  pottle,  or  as  much  as  his  belly  could 
containe,  yet  it  never  offended  or  lay 
heavy  upon  the  ftomacke,  no  more 
then  if  one  had  dranke  but  a  pint,  or 
a  fmall  quantity. 

I  went  two  miles  from  it  to  a 
towne  called  Burnt-iiand,  where  I 
found  many  of  my  efpt^ciiill  good 
friends,  as  Mafter  Lobert  Hay,  one 
of  the  groomes  of  his  Majeliies  bed¬ 
chamber,  Mailer  David  Drummond, 
one  of  his  gentlemen  pentiouers, 
Mafter  James  Acmooty,  one  of  the 
groomes  of  the  privie  chamber,  Cap- 
taine  Murray,  Sir  Henry  Wit.liering- 
ton,  knight,  Captaine  Tyrie,  and  di¬ 
vers  others  :  and  there  Mailt r  Hay, 
Mailer  Drummond,  and  the  good 
old  Captaine  Murray  did  very  boun¬ 
tifully  furnllh  mee  with  gold  for  my 
expences ;  but  I  being  at  dinner  with 
thofe  aforefaid  gentlemen,  a>  we  were 
difcourfing,  there  btiell  a  ftrange  ac¬ 
cident,  v/hich  I  thiiike  worth  the  re¬ 
lating. 

I  know  not  upon  what  occafion 
they  began  to  talke  of  being  at  fea  in 
former  times,  and  I  (amongft  the 
rell)  faid,  I  was  at  the  taking  of 
Cales  ;  whereto  an  Englilh  gentle¬ 
man  replyed,  that  hee  was  the  next 
good  voyage  after  at  the  Hands :  I 
anfwered  him,  that  I  was  there  alfo. 
He  demanded,  in  what  fliip  I  was  ?  I 
tolde  him,  in  the  Kainebowe  of  the 
Queenes  :  w’hy  (quoth  he),  doe  you 
not  know  mee  ?  I  was  in  the  lame 
fhip,  and  my  name  is  Witheringion. 


sir,  faid  I,  I  do  remember  the 
name  well ;  but  by  reafon  that  it  is 
neere  two  and  twenty  yeers  fince  I 
faw  you,  I  may  well  forget  the 
knowledge  of  you.  Well,  faid  he,  if 
you  were  in  that  flilp,  1  pray  you  tell 
me  feme  remarkable  token  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  voyage  ;  whereupon  I 
told  him  tvro  or  three  tokens,  which 
he  did  know  to  be  true.  Nay  then, 
faid  I,  I  will  tell  you  another,  which 
perhaps  you  have  not  forgotten  :  As 
our  (hip  and  the  reft  of. the  fleet  did 
ride  at  anchor  at  the  ile‘  of  Flores 
(one  of  the  iles  of  the  Azores),  there 
were  fome  foureteene  men  and  boyes 
of  our  (hip,  that  for  novelty  would 
goe  afliore,  and  fee  what  fruite  the 
iland  did  beare,  and  what  entertain¬ 
ment  it  would  yeeld  us :  fo  being 
landed,  we  went  up  and  downe,  and 
could  finde  nothing  but  ftones,  heath 
and  moffe,  and  wee  expected  oranges, 
limonds,  figges,  mulke- millions,  and 
potatoes :  in  the  meane  fpace,  ‘the 
winde  did  blow  fo  ftifi::,  and  the  fea 
was  fo  extreme  rough,  that  our  fhip- 
boate  could  not  come  to  the  land  to 
fetch  us,  for  feare  (he  (hould  bee 
beaten  in  pieces  againft  the  rockes : 
Tiiis  continued  five  dayes,  fo  that  we 
were 


to  my  breech  (being  my  beft  pantrey 
and  I  gave  him  a  ioafe,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  with  many  thankes,  and  faid, 
that  if  ever  he  could  requite  it,  he 
would. 

I  had  no  fooner  told  this  tale,  but 
Sir  Henry  Witherington  did  acknow¬ 
ledge  hiinfelf  to  be  the  man  that  £ 
had  given  the  Ioafe  unto  two  and 
twenty  yeeres  before ;  here  I  found 
the  proverbe  true,  That  men  have 
more  priviledge  then  mountaines  in 
meeting. 

In  what  great  meafure  hee  did  re¬ 
quite  fo  fmall  a  courrelie,  I  will  re¬ 
late  in  the  following  difeourfe  in  my 
returne  through  Northumberland  : 
So  leaving  my  man  in  the  towne  of 
Burnt-iland,  I  tolde  him,  I  would 
but  goe  to  Sterling,  and  fee  the  caftle 
there  ;  and  withall  to  fee  my  honour¬ 
able  friends  the  Earle  of  Marr,  and 
Sir  William  Murray,  knight.  Lord  of 
Abercarny,  and  that  I  would  returne 
'within  two  dayes  at  the  moll ;  but  it 
fell  out  quite  contrary,  for  it  was  five 
and  thirtie  dayes  before  I  could  get 
backe  againe  out  of  thefe  noblemen's 
company.  The  whole  progres  of  my 
travel!  with  them,  and  the  caufe  of 
my  ftay,  I  cannot  with  gratefulnelfe 
omit ;  and  thus  it  was  ; 

A  worthy  gentleman,  named  Maf- 
ter  John  Fenton,  did  bring  me  on 
my  way  fixe  miles  to  Dumfcnnliiig, 
where  I  was  well  entertained,  and 
lodged  at  Mailer  John  Gibb  his  houle, 
one  of  the  groonies  of  his  Majefties 
bed-chamber,  and  I  thinke  the  oldeft 
fervant  the  King  hath  ;  withall,  I  was 
weii  entertained  there  by  Mailer 
Crighton  at  his  owne  houle,  who 
went  with  me,  and  Ihcwed  me  the 
(^neenes  palace, — a  delicate  and 
princely  inanfiOTi  ;  withall  I  faw 
the  mines  of  an  antient  and  ftatcly 
built  abbey,  with  faire  gardens,  or- 
’  chards,  mcd(Ave:i;  belonging  to  the 


almoft  familhed  for  want  of 
food;  but  at  laft  (I  fquandring  up 
and  downe),  by  the  providence  of 
God,  I  hapned  into  a  cave,  or  poore 
habitation,  where  I  found  fifeeene 
loaves  of  bread,  each  of  the  quantity 
of  a  penny  Ioafe  in  England.  I  hav¬ 
ing  a  valiant  ftomacke,  cf  the  age  of 
almoft  a  hundred  and  twenty  houres 
breeding,  fell  to,  and  ate  two  loaves 
and  never  faid  grace ;  and  as  I  w^as 
about  to  make  a  horfe- Ioafe  of  the 
third  Ioafe,  I  did  put  twelve  of  them 
into  my  breeches,  and  my  lleevcs, 
and  fo  went  mumbling  out  of  the 
cave,*  leaning  my  bicke  againft  a  tree, 
when  upon  the  fuddea  a  gentleman 
came  to  me,  and  faid,,  Friend,  what 
are  you  eating  ?  Bread,  quoth  I.  — 
For  God's  fake,  faid  he,  give  me 
fome  !  With  that  I  put  my  hand  in- 


thicke,  ftrong,  and  joyned  together 
with  glutinous  or  bicumous  matter 
fo  high  withall,  that  the  fea  at  the 
higheft  flood,  or  the  greateft  rage  of 
florme  or  temped,  can  neither  dif. 
folve  the  ftones  fo  well  compacted  in 
the  building,  or  yet  overflovve  the 
height  of  it.  Within  this  round 
frame,  at  all  adventures,  hee  did  fct 
workemen  to  digge  with  mattockes, 
pick-axes,  and  other  inftruint>its  ht 
for  fuch  purpofes.^  They  did  dig  for¬ 
ty  foot  downe  right,  into  and  through 
a  rocke.  At  laft  they  found  that 
which  they  expedled,  which  was  fea- 
cole,  they  following  the  vein  of  the 
mine,  did  dig  forward  ftill:  fo  that 
in  the  Ipace  of  eight  and  twenty,  or 
nine  and. twenty  yeeres,  they  have 
digged  more  then  an  Englilh  mile 
under  the  fea,  that  when  men  are  at 
worke  belowe,  an  hundred  of  the 
greateft  Ihippes  in  Britaine  may  faile 
over  their  heads.  Befides,  the  mine 
is  moft  artificvilly  cut  like  an  arch  or 
a  vault,  all  that  great  length,  with 
many  nookes  and  by-wayes;  and  it  is 
fo  made,  that  a  man  may  walke  up¬ 
right  in  the  moft  places,  both  in  and 
out  Many  poore  people  are  there 
fet  on  work,  which  otherwife  through 
the  want  of  employment  w^ould  periih. 
But  when  I  had  feene  the  mine,  and 
was  come  forth  of  it  again,  after  my 
thankes  given  to  Sir  George  Bruce, 
I  told  him,  that  if  the  plotters  of  the 
Powder  Treafon  in  England  had 
feene  this  mine,  that  they  perhaps 
would  have  attempted  to  have  left 
the  Parliament- Houfe,  and  have  un¬ 
dermined  the  Thames,  and  fo  have 
blown  up  the  barges  and  wherries, 
wherein  the  King  and  all  the  elfates 
of  our  kingdome  were.  Moreover,  I 
faid,  that  I  could  affoord  to  turne 
tapfter  at  London,  fo  that  I  had  but 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  his  mine  to 
make  mee  a  cellar,  to  keep  beere  and 
bottle  ale  in. 

The  fea  at  certaine  places  doth 
leake,  or  foake  into  the  mine,  wdiicb, 
by  the  induftry  of  Sir  George  Bruce, 


faire  church,  which  though  it  bee 
iiow  very  large  and  fpacious,  yet  it 
hath  in  former  times  beene  much 
larger.  But  1  taking  my  leave  of 
Lumfermling,  would  needs  goe  and 
fee  the  truely  noble  knight  Sir  George 
Bruce,  at  a  towne  called  the  Cooras  ; 
there  hee  made  mee  right  welcome, 
both  with  varietie  of  fare, '  and  after 
all,  hee  commanded  three  of  his  men 
to  direift  me  to  fee  his  moft  admirable 
cole- mines,  which  (if  man  can  or 
could  worke  wonders)  is  a  wonder : 
for  my  felfe,  neither  in  any  travells 
that  I  have  beene  in,  nor  any  hiftory 
that  I  have  read,  or  any  difeourfe 
that  1  have  heard,  did  never  fee,  read, 
or  heare  of  any  worke  of  man  that 
might  parallell  or  be  equivalent  with 
this  unfellowed  and  unmatchable 
worke ;  and  though  all  I  can  fay  of 
it  cannot  deferibe  it  according  to 
the  worthines  of  his  vigilant  induf¬ 
try,  that  was  both  the  occafion,  in- 
;vcntor,'  and  maintaincr  of  it ;  yet  ra¬ 
ther  then  the  memory  of  fo  rare  an 
enterprife,  and  fo  accomplilht.  a  profit 
to  the  common-wealth  lhall  be  raked 
and  fmothered  in  the  duft  of  oblivion, 
1  will  give  a  little  touch  at  the  de- 
feription  of  it,  although  1,  amongft 
wTiters,  am  like  hee  that  worft  may 
hold  the  candle. 

The  mine  hath  two  w^ayes  into  it, 
the  one  by  fea  and  the  other  by  land ; 
but  a  man  may  goe  into  it  by  land, 
and  returne  the  fame  way  if  he  pleafe, 
and  fo  he  may  enter  into  it  by  fea, 
and  by  fea  he  may  come  forth  of  it: 
but  I  for  varieties  fake  went  in  by 
fea,  and  out  by  land.  Now,  men  may 
obje(5l,  how  can  a  man  goe  into  a 
mine,  the  entrance  of  it  being  into 
the  fea,  but  that  the  fea  will  follow 
him,  and  fo  drown  the  mine  ?  To 
which  objeftion  thus  I  anfwer  ;  That 
at  low  water,  the  fea  being  ebd  away, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  fand  bare  ; 
upon  this  fame  fand  (being  mixed 
with  rockes  and  cragges)  did  the 
mafter  of  this  great  workef  build  a 
round  circular  frame  of  ftone,  very 
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is  all  conveyed  to  one  well  neere  the 
land,  where  he  hath  a  device  like  a 
horle-iiiilU  that  with  three  horl'es  and 
a  great  chaine  of  iron,  going  downe- 
ward  many  fidoines,  with  thirty-lixe 
buckets  fallened  to  the  chaine  ;  of 
the  which  eightecne  goe  downe  ftiil 
to  be  filled,  and  eighteene  afcend  up 
to  be  emptied,  which  doe  emptic 
themfelves,  without  any  man’s  la¬ 
bour,  into  a  trough  that  conveyes  the 
water  into  the  fea  ajjaine ;  by  which 
means  he  laves  t^is  mine,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  deftroyed  with  the  fea; 
befides,  he  doth  make  every  wcckc 
ninety  or  a  hundred  tunnes  of  fair, 
which  doth  ferve  moll  part  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  fotne  he  fends  into  England, 
and  very  much  into  Germany ;  all 
which  Ihewes  the  painfull  induftry 
with  God’s  blefllngs  to  fuch  worthy 
endeavours.  I  mu  ft,  with  many 
thankes,  remember  his  courtefie  to 
me,  and  laftly,  how  he  fent  his  man 
to  guide  mee  tenne  miles  on  the  way 
to  Sterling,  where  by  the  way  I  faw 
the  outfide  of  a  faire  and  ftateiy  houfe 
called  Allaway,  belonging  to  the 
Earle  of  Marr,  which  by  realbn  that 
his  Honour  was  not  there,  I  paft  by 
and  went  to  Sterling,  where  I  was 
entertained  and  lodged  at  one  Mafter 
John  Archibald’s,  where  all  my  want 
was  that  I  wanted  roome  to  containe 
half  the  good  cheere  that  I  might 
have  had  there  ;  hee  had  mee  into  the 
caftle ;  which  in  few  words  I  doe. 
Compare  to  Windfor  for  fituation, 
much  more  then  Windfor  in  ftrength, 
and  fomewhat  lefTe  in  greatneffe  ;  yet 
I  dare  affirme,  that  his  Majefty  hath 
not  fuch  another  liali  to  any  houfe 
that  Ke  hath,  neither  in  England  or 
Scotland,  except  W’^eftminller  Hall, 
which  is  now  no  dwelling  hall  for  a 
prince,  being  long  fmee  metamor- 
phofed  into  a  houfe  for  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

This  goodly  hall  was  built  by  King 
James  the  Fourth,  that  marryed  King 
Henry  «he  Eight’s  filler,  and  after 
was  flaine  at  Flodden  field ;  but  it 
VoL.  LII. 


fiirpalll’s  all  the  halls  for  dwelling 
noufes  that  ever  I  faw,  for  length, 
breadth,  height  and  ftrength  of 
building;  The  caftle  is  built  upon  a 
rocke,  very  lofty,  and  much  beyond 
Edenborough  caftle  in  Hate  and  mag- 
nific.nce,  and  not  much  inferior  to  it 
in  ftrength ;  the  roomes  of  it  are 
lofty,  with  carved  workes  on  the 
feelings,  the  doores  of  each  roome 
being  fo  high,  that  a  man  may  ride 
upright  on  horfeback  into  any  cham¬ 
ber  or  Jod^xin”-.  There  is  alfo  a 
goodly  faire  chappell,  with  cellars, 
itables,  and  all  other  neceffiry  oftices, 
dl  very  (lately  and  befitting  the  ma- 
je tty  of  a  King.  (To  be  continued.) 

The  HAPPT  SHIPWRECK.  A 
Tale. 

RETCHED  objea  of  my 
fighs  and  tears!  O  my  child 
how  I  pity  thee  !  Alas  1  what  will  be 
ihy  haplefs  fate  ?  We  (hall  die  in  this 
favage  place  !  O  rigorous  Heaven  1  let 
me  not  fee  my  child  expire.  Since  I 
muft  die,  Jet  me  die  at  leall  befv)re 
him.  O  keep  from  a  fond  mother 
the  heart-breaking  cries  of  her  fon.’' 
Thus  the  unfortunate  JiilH,  weepings 
and  watching  her  poor  babe  fleeping  j 
in  his  cradle, — tlius  the  unfortunate 
Julia  exprefted  her  angnilh. 

She  lopks  around.  Alas  !  nothing 
appears  but  the  humiliating  fcquels 
of  her  misfortune — naked  walls,  iii  a 
wretched  hovel,  almoll  without  fur¬ 
niture  :  her  beautiful  hair,  once  ador¬ 
ned  with  llowers,  now  hangs  dilhe- 
velled  on  her  llioulders.  Her  coun¬ 
tenance,  in  which  the  laughing  gra¬ 
ces  were  wont  to  play,  is  all  bathed 
ill  tears.  She  deplores  her  melan¬ 
choly  fate.  Now  ihe  accufes  her  fa¬ 
ther,  ROW  her  hulband,  and  now  all 
nature.  Then  fixing  an  eye  of  min¬ 
gled  anguifn  and  pity  on  her  babe, 
Ihe  hts,  and  figb.s,  and  looks,  in  all 
"he  penfive  acquiefcence  of  woe. 

Julius  awakes,  aiid,  imilmg  on  his 
mother,  ftrclches  his  little  arms  to- 
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age,  named  Lucilia.  Soon  was  it 
perceived  that  the  young  folks  could 
not  live  afunder.  .Already  they  felt 
a  certain  fweet  compulfion,  that  led 
them  to  fee  and  to  fpeak  to  each 
other  every  day — every  moment. 

Julius,  in  the  plainell  drefs,  had  all 
the  winning  attraeflions  of  youth,  as 
if  Nature  herfelf  had  taken  care  to 
adorn  him.  His  flowing  ringlets  are 
negligently  tied  behind  by  a  ribband, 
which  Lucilia  had  given  him.  His 
eyes  fparkled  with  a  vivacity  tempe¬ 
red  with  benignity  and  fweetnefs. 
When  he  fmiles,  he  difplays  two 
beautiful  rows  of  ivory,  and  on  his 
animated  cheeks  fit.  the  fprightly  train 
of  love.  His  open  countenance, 
which  yet  had  never  bluflied,  bears 
the  facred  image  of  innocence.  A 
natural  and  affeding  action  enlivens 
his  converfation.  An  innate  obli- 
gingnefs  of  difpofition,  an  eagernefs 
to  anticipate  every  wdfli,  his  youth, 
his  graceful  perfon, — every  thing  in 
Julius  feems  alike  formed  to  delight 
and  to  charm. 

And  Lucilia,  in  the  drefs  of  a  coun¬ 
try-  maid,  is  alfo  beautiful  as  the 
graces,  and  blooming  as  the  rofe  with 
which  Julius  adorns  her  bofom.  Her 
fine  eyes  never  appear  fo  charming 
as  when  tenderly  fixed  on  Julius,  nor 
moves  flie  with  fuch  alacrity,  as  when 
fhe  runs  after  him  in  innocent  play- 
fulnefs  and  gaiety. 

Palemon  perceives  their  growing 
paflion  with  delight.  One  day  he 
thus  fpeaks  to  Lucilia  :  **  You  love 
Julius.  I  obferve  it  with  pleafure. 
Fortune  has  not  been  kind  to  him. 
He  is  not  rich ;  but  his  good  quali¬ 
ties  are  in  themfelves  a  treafure.  Ne¬ 
ver,  my  dear  daughter,  will  I  be  like 
thofe  barbarians,  who  facrifice  the 
felicity  of  their  children  to  the  fordid 
views  of  intereft.  The  example  of 
the  unfortunate  Julia  is  too  ilriking 
not  to  confirm  me  in  thefe  princi¬ 
ples.  No,  my  child,  never  will  I  re¬ 
duce  thee  to  the  deplorable  fituation 
of  de telling  marriage  and  its  re'.*- 


wards  her.  He  clings  to  her  neck, 
eareffes  her,  and  aiLs  her  tor  bread. 

O  my  child,’’  faid  the  weeping  mo-  | 
ther,  kifling  him  with  unutterable 
fenfations  of  mingled  love  and  grief, 

O  my  child,  w’ait  a  little.  Your 
father  will  foon  bring  home  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  exceffive  labour,  and  w’e  will 
divide  his  bread  of  mifery  together.” 

At  length  Dorival  returns,  ex- 
haulled  with  fatigue.  He  puts  forae 
coarfe  provifion  on  the  table.  He 
fces'his  fmiling  boy  and  the  fighing' 
Julia.  He  fits  dowm — he  covers  his 
face  with  his  hands — he  weeps— he 
cannot  fpeak — 

This  wretched  pair,  paflionately  in 
love  with  each  other,  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  procure  the  confent  of  Waf- 
tein,  the  father  of  Julia.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  paflion  and  imprudence,  Do- 
i  ival  had  dared  to  carry  her  off. 

Five  years  had  thefe  haplefs  lovers 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  flying 
from  the  refentment  of  an  irritated 
father,  with  the  unhappy  fruit  of 
their  clandefline  marriage.  At  length 
they  embarked  for  America.  The 
veflel  in  which  they  failed  was  ftiip- 
wrecked ;  but,  by  the  afliflance  of  a 
fifliing-boat,  they  were  faved,  and 
landed  oh  an  ifland  almofl:  unknown. 

Here  they  remained  about  a  month. 
Dorival  had  entered  into  the  fervice 
of.  a  planter,  named  Palemon,  who 
feliJed  on  the  ifland.  Every  day  he 
laboured  in  the  fultry  clime,  and  in 
the  evening  returned  to  find  Julia 
and' his  boy  in  their  cottage.  There 
they  wept  over  their  unhappy  lot. 
The  good  old  planter  would  often 
come  to  footh  their  griefs.  He  would 
relieve  them,  and  bid  them  hope  for 
happier  days; 

,  Nine  years  did  Dorival  live  on  this 
ifland,  by  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
and  the  bounties  of  Palemon.  Not 
a  day  palfed,  but  this  good  man  did 
forne  kind  office  to  leffen  the  grief 
mat  preyed  upon  them. 

Julius  was  now  fifteen  years  old. 

Palemon  had  a  daughter  of  the  fame 


II 
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tions.  Be  difcreet,  and  continue  to 
iove  Julius,  He  merits  your  affec¬ 
tion.  I  love  you  both,  and  you  fhall 
be  each  my  children.  O  ray  daugh¬ 
ter  !  1  have  not  a  wifh  but  for  your 
happinefs  ;  and  my  fondeft  hope  is 
to  fee  you  united  to  Julius,  under  the 
aufpices  of  a  tender  palHon.’’ 

Lucilia  thanks  ’her  father,  and, 
haftening  to  her  lover,  relates  all 
that  had  pafTed.  “  Yes,  Julius,*’  faid 
Ihe,  ‘‘  Paiemon  loves  us.  This  good 
parent — how*  he  weeps  with  teuder- 
nefs  whenever  he  fpsaks  of  you  !  He 
loves  you  as  if  you  were  his  own  fon. 
He  pities  the  fituation  of  your  parents. 
He  would  fain  fee  you  all  happy. 
How'ch  inning  is  it,  ray  dear  friend, 
to  meet  witli  fi;ch  a  man  to  footh  one 
hiadvcrnty  “  Ah  !  Lucilia,”  an- 
fwered  Julius,  “  could  you  but  know 
the  rcfpecf  with  which  ray  parents 
infpire  me  for  your  excellent  father  ! 
The  moment  ray  mother  perceives 
him  coming  towards  our  hut,  “  O 
my  fon,”  fays  fhe,  “  behold  our  be- 
nefa^^for.'  Entreat  Heaven  to  blefs 
him.”  When  he*  enters,  I  fly  into 
his  arms — And  then  he  embraces  me 
fo  tenderly — My  dear  Lucilia',  how 
delightful  is  it  thus  often  to  fee  one’s 
benefaffor  !”  Thus  Julius  and  Lu- 
C'ilia  were  mutually  delighted,  and  in 
their  innocent  tranfports  they  embra¬ 
ced  each  other,  repeating  often  thefe 
endearing  converfations. 

'  Although  the  two  lovers  were  now 
infeparable,  it  gave  no  uneafinefs  to 
their  parents,  for  innocence  prefided 
over  every  word  and  every  adtion. 
Friendfhip,  rather  than  love,  brought 
them  together,  fometimes  in  a  lhady 
wood,  fometimes  on  the  flowery  mar¬ 
gin  of  a  brook,  and  fometimes  on  the 
fea-lhore.  The  warbling  of  the  birds, 
the  murmuring  of  the  water,  which 
with  difficulty  feems  to  force  its  way 
through  a  rocky  channel,  or  the  tem- 
peftuous  roaring  of  the  waves  ; — thefe 
are  the  objedls  that  attradl  their  at¬ 
tend  on  ^thefe  their  only  pleafures. 

Jn  tbe  meiwi  time,,  Julia,  far  exiled 


from  her  father,  and  opprefTcd  with 
the  weight  of  his  hatred,  incelfantly 
wept  over  her  flight  and  her  unhappy 
fault.  Dorival  endeavoured  to  con- 
fole  her.  «  Julia,”  faid  he,  “  my 
dear  Julia,  weep  no  more.  Heaven, 
which  witneircs  your  grief,  has  al¬ 
ready  pardoned  you.  Your  father, 
whom  intereft  and  feverity  have  de¬ 
prived  of  his  daughter,  already,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  laments  you.  Yes !  he  de¬ 
mands  you  again  of  every  objeft  that 
furrounds  him.  He  reproaches  him- 
felf:  with  his  feverity,  and  pities  us.” 
— “  My  dear  hulband,”  anfwti'ed  Ju¬ 
lia,  “  fuffer  me  to  regret  a  father, 
,who  would  have  have  ever  loved  me, 
but  for  that  fatal  paflion.  Alas  ! 
perhaps  he  is  no  more,  and  I  hurried 
him  to  the  grave.  Oh  my  father,  if 
you  yet  live,  if  my  dying  voice  can 
yet  but  reach  you,  hear  the  cries  of 
this  remorfe  that  preys  upon  me. 
Forgive  a  wretched  daughter,  who 
would  implore  that  forgivenefs  at 
your  feet,  and  would  then-  expire 
with  agony  and  fliame.’’’ 

At  this  moment  Paiemon  enters. 

“  Dorival,”  relumes  Julia,  “  behold 
this  venerable  man.  My  father,  if 
he  be  yet  living,  is  now  of  his  age.” 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  flie  regarded 
Paiemon  with  a  moll  aifeding  look  ;  | 

— flie  lighed.  “  O  my  children,”  ex¬ 
claims  Paiemon,  “  1  am  the  mclfcn- 
ger  of  happinefs.  Live,  Jjilia.” — 
What  happinefs  ?”  fays  (he  eagerly  : 

“  Angels  of  joy,  have  you  any  news 
of  my  father  ?  Does  he  yet  live  ? 

— “  Alas  !  my  dear  Julia,  I  know 
not  whether  he  be  living  or  dead  ; 
but,  O  tliis  happieft  of  my  days,  I 
yet  bring  you  joy.  Fortune  has  at 
lad  crowned  my  fondcil  wifhes.  A 
confiderable  eflate,  which  I  expected 
not,  and  which  without  you  I  Ihould 
not  have  even  wiflied  for,  is  fallen  to 
me  by  the  death  of  a  relation  whom 
I  hardly  knew.  I  received  the  aci- 
count  by  a  letter,  delivered  to  me  by* 
a  perfon  juft  efcaped  from  ihip -wreck. 
Gome,  and  i^are  with  me  the  bpun* 


ties  of  Providence.  I  will  one  day 
give  my  daughter  to  Julius.  Hence-' 
forth  we  will  be  but  one  family.  But 
what !  Julia,  you  weep  !  What  can 
be  wanting  to  your  good  fortune 

_ ««  My  father” - At  thefe  words 

Julius  enters  out  of  breath.  Luci- 
lia,  trembling,  follows  him.^“  O 
my  mother  !” — “  What,  what  is  the 
matter,  mv  fon  ?  Speak.”— 1  w’as  on 


ing  wood.  We  liilened.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  man  w^as  invoking  death. 

I  went  to  him — but  oh  !  w’hat  a  fight  1 
I  faw  an  old  man,  as  venerable  as 
mv  father  Palemon,  ftretched  on  the 
ground,  \vithout  ftrength,  pale  as 
death,  and  perhaps  already  dead.  I 
darted  back  affrighted.  Luciliawept 
behind  me.  He  called  me  to  him, 
held  out  his  hand,  and,  with  a  voice 
fo  tender  and  fo  moving,  .aid,  “  Give 
me,  if  poflible,  fotne  affi dance,  to  de- 
^lay,  for  a  few  moments,  the  frightful 
death  that  awaits  me.” 

“  Some  unhappy  man,”  fays  Pa¬ 
lemon,  “  let  us  liaften  to  his  aflif- 
tance,”  Julia  was  fixed  immoveable 
at  this  recital.  An  old  man  !”  Ihe 
exclaimed  ;  “  perhaps  it  is  my  father : 
I  fink  under  my  alarms.” 

They  leave  the  cottage — they  ar¬ 
rive — the  old  man  is  befeecliing  Hea¬ 
ven  to  reftore  his  daughter.  “  Julia,” 
faid  he,  “  if  yet  your  hand  could 
clofe  my  eyes,  if  you  could  but  know*, 
that  dying  I  forgive  you,  I  Ihould  ex¬ 
pire  contented.” She  is  redored 
to  you,  my  fiither  !” — “  Julia  !  my 
daughter !  and  Dorival !  O  young 
man !  their  fon  too  and  mine !  My 
children,  embrace  your  father.  He 
yet  lives— to  forgive  you.” 

Palemon,  who  Hood  by  during  this 
affc^ing  feene,  the  hand  of  Lucilia, 
weeping,  in  his,  blefied  Heaven  for 
this  happy  adventure.  He  raifed  the 
father  and  his  children.  ‘‘  Come,” 
faid  be,  come  to  my  habitation. 
Happinefs  will  now  be  ours. Gc^ 


Historical  Account  of  the  Jfands 
of  OR K NET  and  ZETLJND,-- 
(Vol.  li.  p.  396.) 

IN  the  year  i?79i  the  aferefaid 
Henry  St  Clare,  Baron  ol  Roi- 
line,  made  a  voyage  to  Nor  way,  and 
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obtained  a  full  confirmation  of  his 
rirrht  to  Orkney.  And  whereas,  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Orkney  had  only 
done  homage  for  the  polfellion  of 
thpir  fief,  which,  though  it  implied 
an  obligation  to  all  thole  fervices  and 
duties  that. are  incident  to  a  feudal 
holding ;  yet,  it  feems,  in  this  cafe, 
that  was  not  thought  fufficient,  as 
Henry  was  a  ftranger  in  the  kingdom 
of  Norway,  and  owed  allegiance  to 
another  Prince,  the  King  of  Scotland; 
therefore  Henry  St  Clare,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  and  Lord  Roiline,  by  a  writ¬ 
ten  obligation*,  dated  at  Maerllrand, 
the  2d  of  Auguft,  ill  the  year  above- 
mentioned,  acknowledged  himlelf  to 
have  taken  an  oath  ol  allegiance,  and 
paid  homage  to  Haco  King  of  Nor¬ 
way  and  Swedland,  and  became  there¬ 
by  obliged,  \moy  “  To  be  ready  to 
ferve  fhe  faid  King,  his  heirs  and  fuc- 

Iceflbrs,  with  ico  w»ell-armed  men,  as 
often  as  Ihould  be  required,  upon 
three  months  advertifement,  provided 
that  the  King  would  maintain  them 
at  his  own  charge  as  foon  as  they 
Ihould  come  to  his  prefeuce.  ido^ 
To  defend  the  ifles  of  Orkney  and 
Zetland,  in  cafe  of  their  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  any  foreign  power,  not 
only  with  all  the  forces  that  could  be 
raifed  within  thefe  iflands,  but  alfo 
with  the  whole  (Irength  of  his  other 
friends  and  fervants,  whofe  affillaiice 
he  alfo  promifes  to  afford,  in  cafe  the 
King  of  Norway  Ihould  think  fit  to 
attack  any  foreign  hare  or  kingdom. 
3//0,  Not  to  impignorate,  nor  alienate 
any  part  of  the  faid  iflands  ;  nor  to 
build  caftles  nor  fortreffes  therein, 
without  the  exprefs  confent  of  the 
King  To  protect  and  maintain 

the  inhabitants,  in  all  their  jufl  rights, 
laws  and  liberties,  ^toy  To  be  fub- 
to  the  law’S  of  Norway,  and  to  at¬ 
tend  upon  the  perfon  of  the  faid  King 
when  required,  either  to  give  him 
counfel  in  general  affcmblies  and  con¬ 
ventions,  or  to  afllfl  Iiim  in  his  wars. 


*  Chart#  apud  Tcifaiuixi,  p.  174.  &c. 


(jtoy  To  enter  into  no  private  com- 
pa<5l  with  the  Bitliop  .  f  Orkney,  with¬ 
out  confent  of  the  King.  7;^^,  To 
refign  th  ‘  faid  E-^riJom  into  the  bands 
of  the  laid  King  and  his  heirs,  iti  cafe 
the  laid  Henry  Earl  of  Orkney  ihould 
die  with('ut  heir,  male  of  his  own 
body  ;  and  that  his  ilfue,  thougl*  heirs 
male,  fliouid  n('‘t  enter  to  the  polf.lTloa, 
without  confent  of  the  Kbig. 

To  pay  to  tile  faid  King  at  Tui.ifbcrg, 
at  the  feafl  ot  Martinmas  'then  in  xt), 
icoo  in/bles  of  gold,  Enal’‘fl^  money. 
And  To  prevah  wit.i  his  cou- 

lins.  Mal'fuis  Sperre,  and  Alexander 
de  Ard,  to  give  nn  all  their  p^'eten* 
flons  ‘  the  laid  caridom  and  ifles.** 
-And  ior  Implcinenr  of  this  obliga¬ 
tion,  William  Bilhopof  Si  Andrew's, 
and  fevcral  others,  Scots  nobility  jr.d 
gentry,-  become  bound  as  cautioners  ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  Sir  William 
Donald,  and  others  therein-mention¬ 
ed,  Ihould  remain  in  Norway  as  hof- 
tages.  All  which  conditions  are 
known  to  be  the  notour  ch.iraiflc fif¬ 
ties  of  a  feudal  lioldine  at  t  int  tune. 
And  in  the  year  1388,  Elenry  St 
Clare,  as  Earl  of  Orkney,  next  to  the 
Archbifliop,  and  before  all  the  other 
Bilhops  and  fenutors  of  the  kingdom 
of  Norway,  fubferibed  to  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Erick  of  Pomerania,  w^hom 
they  unaniiTioufly  owned  to  be  lawful 
heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway. 

The  next  year  the  like  recognition 
was  made,  in  a  convention  of  the 
ellates,  where  Henry  St  Clare,  Earl 
of  Orkney,  was  prefent ;  who,  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  year  1591,  put  to  death 
his  coufin,  Malihus  Sperre,  and  feven 
others  with  him  in  Zetl.m.d  ;  but  for 
wdiat  caufe  is  not  told.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  flrft  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Denmarl;,  by  whom 
he  had  no  Ifl'iie  ;  thercafler  lo  Jean, 
daughterof Walter  Halyburton,  Lord 
of  Dirleton,  by  whom  fie  had  a  fon 
named  H«'iiry,  his  heir  aiid  iiucciror. 

The  faid  Henry,  i]i“  fltll  Karl  of 
Orkney,  having  oied  fooii  at'cr  the 
murder  of  bis  coufin  Malifius,  his  wU 
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<3ow  was  put  into  the  pofTeffion  of 
Orkney  for  fome  time  ;  and  thereaf¬ 
ter,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  Henry 
her  fon,  the  fecond  Earl  of  Orkney 
of  that  fomily,  obtained  the  pofTeffion 
thereof ;  for  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  year 
1418,  John  St  Clare  did  homage  to 
the  King  of  Norway  for  the  faid  Earl- 
dorri,  which  muft  have  been  perform¬ 
ed  by  him  in  Henry’s  name,  as  com- 
iniflioned  by  him  for  that  effe<5t. 

Henry  St  Glare,  fecond  Earl  of 
Orkney,  was  Admiral  of  Scotland  in 
the  J405,  and  being  fent  to  attend 
Prince  James  (afterwards  King  of 
Scotland)  to  France,  was  taken  pri- 
foner  with  him,  and  carried  to  Lon¬ 
don.  .  He  died  in  the  year  1420, 
leaving  a  fon,  William,  by  a  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heirefs  of  Douglas,  then  Lord 
of  Nithfdale. 

This  William  St  Clare,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  is  named  in  the  year  1421, 
as  one  of  the  hoftages  propofed  to  be 
given  for  the  raufom  of  King  James 
the  Firft. 

It  wtmld  appear,  that  he  had  made 
no  application  to  the  King  of  Nor¬ 
way  for  a  renewal  of  the  inveftiture 
of  Orkney,  fince  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Henry  the  Second  ;  the  polfelTi- 
on,  therefore,  of  that  earldom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natural  condition  of 
the  holding,  and  the  exprefs  Itlpuia- 
tion  of  the  grant  thereof,  in  favour  of 
Henry  the  Firil,  reverted  to  ihe  fu- 
perior,  the  King  of  Norway  ;  in  con- 
fequence  wl>ereof,  the  King  commit¬ 
ted  the  adminiftration  and  govern^ 
ment  of  that  earldom,  in  the  year 
1422,  to  Thomas,  Bilhop  of  Orkney;- 
and  the  next  year,  to  David  Menzies 
of  Weem,  who,  upon  a  complaint  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  removed,  and, 
in  the  year  1427,  the  Bifhop  was 
again  reinftated  in  the  government 
of  that  earldom. 

There  is  no  rcafon  condefeended 
upon  for  William  St  Clare's  having 
fo  long  delayed  applying  to  the  crown 


Orkney;  but  it  appears,  that  in  the 
interim,  his  right  thereto  was  not 
quite  overlooked;  it  being  one  of  the 
complaints  upon  which  DavidMenzics 
of  Weem  had  been  depofed,.  thnt  he 
had  feized  to  his  own  ufe  fome  rents 
that  belonged  to  the  Earl;  and  had 
refufed  to  append  the  public  feal  to 
the  proof  the  Earl  had  brought  for 
inftriiaing  his  propinquity  and  rierht 
to  the  fuccelTion  of  that  earldom; 
for  a  commilfion  had  been  granted  by 
Erick  King  of  Norway,  to  the  Bi- 
fliop  of  Orkney,  and  others  of  the 
clergy,  to  infped  the  archives  and  re¬ 
cords  of  the  country,  in  order  to  Ihew 
the  Earl’s  right  and  hereditary  title 
to  that  earldom.  (To  be  continued,) 

Obstryations  on  the  earliej}  Intro^ 
diiTmi  Clocks  and  Watches; 
By  the  Hon,  Daines  Barrington. 
[Vol.  li.  p.  361.] 

Having  now  finlfhed  what  hath 
occurred  to  me  with  regard  to 
the  firft  introdudioii  of  clocks,  I  (hall 
conclude  by  a  few  particulars,  which 
I  have  been  enabled  to  pick  up,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  thofe  more  portable  mea- 
Ibrers  of  time,  called  nvafehesi  the  ear- 
iieft  of  wliich  (except  that  of  Robert 
Bruce,  King  of  Scotland)  feems  to 
be  one  in  Sir  Aftiton  Lever’s  moft  va¬ 
luable  mufeum,  the  date  upon  which 
is  1541 

Derham  (in  his  Artificial  Clock- 
maker,  publilhed  in  1714,)  mentions 
a  watch  of  Henry  Vlll.  which  was 
ftill  in  order ;  and  Dr  i)emainbray 
informs  me,  that  he  hath  heard  bpth 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Demoivre  fpeak 
of  this  watch  f. 


The  Emperor  Charles  V.  (Henryks 
contemporary)  was  fo  much  pleafed 
withthefe  timc-meafurers,that  he  ufed 
to  fit  after  his  dinner  with  feveral  of 
them  on  the  table,  his  bottle  being 
in  the  center;  and  when  he  retired  to 
the  monaftry  of  St  Jiiit,  he  continued 
ftill  to  amufe  himfelf  with  keeping 
them  in  order,  which  is  faid  to  have 
produced  a  refle(5tion  from  him  on  the 
abfurdity  of  his  attempt  to  regulate 
the  motions  of  the  different  powers  of 
Europe. 

Some  of  the  watches  ufed  at  this 
time  feem  to  have  been  itrikers  ;  at 
lead  we  find  in  the  Memoirs  of  Lite¬ 
rature,  that  fuch  watches  having  been 
ftolen  both  from  Charles  V.  and  Louis 
XI.  whilft  they  were  in  a  crowd,  the 
thief  was  dete<5ted  by  their  llriking 
the  hour.' 

In  mod  of  the  more  antlent  watches 
(of  which  I  have  feen  feveral  in  the 
colledion  of  Sir  Afiiton  Lever  and 
Mr  Ingham  Forder)  catgut  fupplied 
the  place  of  a  chain,  whild  they  were 
commonly  of  a  fmaller  fue  than  we 
ufe  at  prefent,  and  often  of  an  oval 
form  J. 

From  thefe,  and  probably  many 
other  imperfedions,  they  were  not 
in  any  degree  of  general  rcqued  till 
the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign  ;  accordingly,  in  Shakefpeare’s 
Twelfth  Night,  Malvolio  fays, 

“  I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance 
•uvW  up  my  ^atch^  or  play  wdth  fome 
rich  jewel.*’ 

Again,  in  the  firft  edition  of  Har¬ 
rington’s  Orlando  Furiofo  (printed  in 
1591),  the  author  is  reprefented  with 
what  feems  to  be  a  watch  (though 
the  engraving  is  by  no  means  didiav!:t), 
on  which  is'  written,  II  tempo  piijj'tu 

As  likewife  in  the  brief  of  his  goods, 
&c.  A  clock  valued  ac  cal.  4s. 


In  the  3d  of  Janies  I,  a  watch  was 
found  upon  Guy  Fawkes,  which  he 
and  Percy  had  bought  the  day  before, 
“  to  try  conclufions  for  the  long  and 
fiiort  burning  of  the  touchwood,  with 
which  he  had  prepared  to  give  fire 
to  the  train  of  powder.” 

In  16  u  Charles  I.  incorporated 
the  clock-makers  ;  and  the  charter 
prohibits  clocks ^  *watches^  and  alarms^ 
from  being  imported,  which  futfi- 
cieiitly  proves  that  they  were  now 
more  commonly  ufed,  as  well  as  that 
v/e  had  artids  of  our  own,  who  were 
expert  in  this  branch  of  bufinefs. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  Huygens  made  his  great  im¬ 
provement  in  clock-work,  which  pro¬ 
duced  many  others  from  our  own 
countrymen  ;  the  latell  of  which  was 
the  introdudion  of  repeating  watches 
In  the  time  of  Charles  IL  who,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  late  Lord 
Bathurll,  fent  one  of  the  firll  of  thefe 
new  inventions  to  Lewis  XIV. 

The  former  of  thefe  Kings  was 
very  curious  with  regard  to  thefe 
time-meafurers  ;  and  I  have  been  told 
by  an  old  perfon  of  the  trade,  that 
watch-makers  (particularly  Ead)  ufed 
to  attend  whild  he  was  playing  at  the 
Mall,  a  waich  being  oftca  the  dake. 

But  w’e  have  a  much  more  curious 
anecdote  of  royal  attention  to  watches 
ill  Dr  Derham’s  Artificial  Clock- 
maker. 

Barlow  had  produced  a  patent,  in 
concert  with  the  Lord  Chief  Judlce 
Allebone,  for  repeaters ;  bat  Quare 
makini:  one  at  the  fiime  time  upon 

O  ^  ^  • 

Ideas  he  liad  entertained  before  the 
patent  was  granted,  James  II.  tried 
both,  and  giving  the  preference  to 
Qaarc’j,  it  was  notified  in  the  Ga¬ 


in  the  facceeding  reign,  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Englith  work  in  this 
])ranch  vvas  fuch,  that  in  the  year 
1698.  an  ad  palfed,  obliging  the  ma¬ 
kers  to  put  their  names  on  watches, 
ltd  diicreditable  ones  might  be  fold 
abroad  fur  fn.  D.  I3« 


X  Pancirollus  ififorffis  usy  that  about 
the  eud  of  the  \^tb  century^  ^vafehof 
wre  ?nade  no  larger  than  an  ahnondy 
t'V  a  man  nuh/fe  nan/e  neoat  Mennsdde* 
Liicj'clop. 
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POETRY. 

LINES  aidrejfed  to  Mr  Charles  Sheriff, 
the  celebrated  Deaf  and  Dumb  Minut  r/e 
Painter.  By  a  Ladv» — to  "whom  he  jhe->H'd 
his  Colledion^  and  ’who  fat  by  vjhile  he  drew 
her  Hufband„ 

FWVL  was  the  garden,  and  its  joys  replete, 
Where  man  permitted  was  with  God  to 
meet : 

His  cv’ry  wifii  provifi  ’n  might  have  found, 

For  rich  profufion  deck’d  the  fertile  ground, 
Butgrafping  ftill  at  what  had  been  deny 
Nor  reliih’d  what  he  had — he  finn’d  and  died. 

Hence,  Sheriff,  learn  thy  wond’rous  gifts' 
to  prize. 

Nor  e’er  arraign  the  Infinitely  Wife ! 

What  tho’  no  language  can  thy  ears  aflail  ? 

The  imitative  figns  as  well  prevail : 

And  all  yon  lofe  is  but  the  droffy  part 
Of  converfation  light,  which  foils  the  heart. 
Temptation  wears  no  form  fo  fly  as  words, 
Their  fobtle  meaning  lik.*  impoifon’d  fwords, 
'Where-e’er  they  ftrike  the  venom  rankling 
fpreads. 

Betrays  to  vice — or  into  error  leads. 

You  with  a  look  can  fteal  each  different  face, 
And  follow  Nature  in  her  cv’ry  grace: 

Or  doth  the  eye  in  gentle  foftucfs  roll. 

Or  look  of  hrmiiefs  fpeak  the  Hero’s  foul, 

Thy  pencil  tqu  1  to  the  talk  (hall  prove. 

Here  hit  the  tallc,  or  there  the  paflion  move. 
Thy  mimic  tomh  a  *  Hartley's  felf  c..n  fliew 
In  all  the  frenzy  of  Elfridas  woe  ! 

Where  l.ove,  Defpair,  and  various  pafHons 
'  roll, 

Conflicting  tumult  of  the  human  foul. 

If  Eloife2i  fav’riic  youth  would  charm. 

Thou  can’ft  her  trtlfes  with  new  beauties  armt 
Or  Annas  lhape,  or  Frefric^s  fmile  can  hit. 

Or  give  a  countenance  the  turn  of  wit. 

WMien  fiain’d  by  thee,  the  iv’ry  i  carefs. 
Admire  the  Painter,  and  his  Ikill  confefs, 

For  while  I  gaze  upon  a  hufband’s  face, 

Thy  pow’rs  in  cv’ry  line  my  eye  can  trace. 

Did  doubting  Thomas  when  his  Lord  drew  near, 
Wifh  to  believe — yet  fail — miflvd  by  fear? 
Jesus,'  with  look  benign,  aud  out«ftretch*d 
hand, 

DifpeU’d  his  frailty  by  a  kind  command  : 
Thisin  the  colouring  is  fo  w'ell  exprefs’d. 

He  doubts  no  more — his  Saviour  is  confefs’d. 

•  Wait  then  the  great,  the  confummating 
hour, 

When  rais’d  from  earth  by  the  F.tcrnai  Pow’r, 
Mankind  aflonilh’d  lhall  new  Icenes  behold, 
Which  neither  thought  conceiv'd— rnor  tongue 
e'er  told ! 


*  This  and  the  folio-wing  names  allude  to  fic^ 
fares  done  by  him. 


H  MAGAZINE,  OR 

When  ev’ry  fcr.fe  to  full  perfection  hrouMit 
rhe  love  immenfe  of  Jes  u  s  lhall  be  taught* 
a  degree  more  cmioi  ntiy  great; 

Then  (halt  thou  finj  thy  happinefs  complete: 

<  hir  e  ears  enraptur’d  lhall  the  Pseans  hear 
Which  ar^rls  for  the  glorlfy’d  prepare.  * 
Thy  unpolluted  organs  lhall  rejoice, 

•Vnd  freed  from  all  impediment,  thy  voice 
Shill  praife  the  pow’r  which  for  a  while  with¬ 
held 

rbeir  ufc,  to  be  at  laft  more  amply  fill’d, 
Then  lhall  no  dullnefs  o’er  one  feofe  intrude, 
but  all  replete  with  blifs  and  gratitude. 

ELIZA. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

TF.RSES  on  a  Lady  -who  had  jiij}  eJfcHu/ited  a 
feparaiion  from  a  barbarous  Hujband. — Writ- 
ten  in  her  Cofnpany  on  a  very  Hot  Day, 

Vulnus  alii  venis,  et  caeco  carpitur  igni,  Virg. 

‘‘  OD  of  Mufic,  God  of  D^y, 

VJT  Turn  a  fide  tby  fcorching  ray : 

If  no  milder  beams  inl'pire 
Bards  with  thy  poeiic  fire. 

Let  a  cooling  breeze  aflail  me. 
riio’  the  pipe  for  once  Ibould  fail  me, 

P  *s  walls  were  found  of  late 
From  ihy  flames  a  fnre  retreat  ;  ' 

Now  its  darkell;  lhadcs  are  growing 
Hot  as  with  volcanos  glowing, 

God  of  Mufic,  God  of  Day, 

Turn  afide  thy  fcorching  ray.” 

1  hus  to  the  beamy  god  I  cry’d. 

And  thus  the  beamy  god  reply'd  : 

“  Foolilh  mortal !  would’lt  thou  know, 
Whence  the  figh,  the  pant,  the  |low. 

See  L.avinia’s  dazzling  eyes 
Kindling  wilbes,  prompting  fighs, 

Sec  the  orbs  with  iufire  beaming. 

And  the  radiance  round  them  dreaming: 

Sec  how  bright  again  Ihe  reigns 
O’er  the  late-defertrd  plains, 

See  the  fell  inchantment  broken, 

'Myftic  words  again  unfpoken, 

See  the  rully  bridal  bands 
Dropping  from  her  lovely  hands, 
see  her  ibnows  difappeating. 

See  the  clouded  brow  a-clearing, 

Sec  the  lip  that  lately  pouted, 

Sweet  with  neCfir  pour’d  about  it; 

See  the  foft — the  fnowy  bicalt. 

With  no  auk  w  ard  load  oppreO, 

See  her  waill  begirt  with  graces, 

Doom’d  no  more  to  rude  embraces  : 

Sec  the  gentle  tempting  mien. 

See  j*  the  charms  that  ne’er  were  fecn  ; 

Sec  officious  Loves  defeending. 

And  their  little  Lord  attending, 

From  her  eyes  to  tip  his  dart, 

Drawing  poifon  for  the  heart. 

•f  Her  Hujband  ‘was  a  Nincompoop# 
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Ccafc  then,  mortal,  ceafe  thy  prayV| 
iOther  fires  than  thefe  j  bear  ; 
t  ires  whole  ftrength  will  never  vie 
With  Lavinia’s  brighter  eye  : 

Whence  the  foft  delicious  flame 
Subt’ly  ihoots  thro*  all  the  frames 
Kmanations  fwcetly  gfcwing, 

Blifs  extatic  ftili  beftowiog.’* 

Oh  SPRUNG. 

Kune  frondent  fylvx,  niinc  formojijjtmus  ahnU^» 

SMILING  in  her  rofy  veft, 

See  benignant  Spring  appear! 

Groves,  with  wintry  (lorms  oppicd^ 

Own  her  genial  r>Vay  is  near. 

Wafted  in  the  gentle  gale, 

Rapture  wakes  from  cV’ry  bufli. 

Milk-maids,  chanting  o’er  the  pail^ 

Rival  the  melodious  thrufli. 

tiareful  o’er  the  tender  flock, 

Nymphs  And  fwains  afeend  ihe  hill,  • 
Lambkins,  from  the  pointed  rock, 

Bleating,  ev’ry  valley  fill. 

Seated  by  his  blooming  maid, 

Strephon  brilkly  chants  his  ibn^i 
Shepherds  circling  in  th«  glade. 

Begging  he’d  the  (train  prolong. 

See!  (hegamefome  kidlings  round, 

Fcarlcfs,  bronze  the  craggy  deep, 

Riv’Uts.  with  a  murm’ring  fimnd, 

Tempting  quick  the  nimble  leap. 

Bubbling  fountains  charm  once  more. 

Nature  w'ears  her  healing  green, 

Blud’ring  tempeds  ccafc  to  roar, 

Soft’ning  zephyrs  change  the  (cenc. 

Flora  deigns  a  gentle  fmile. 

Nature  feels  the  whifp’ring  pow*r, 

Phoebus*  rays  the  dorms  beguile, 

And  expand  the  lilied  flow'r. 

Hcav’n  and  earth  together  join, 

And  tlieir  various  tributes  bring; 

Nature's  children  all  combine. 

Joyful  all,  to  hail  the  Spring. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  TRIPLE  PLEA.  From  an  old  Manu¬ 
script. 

Law,  Phyfic,  a.’.d  Divinity, 

Being  in  difputc,  could  not  agree, 

To  fettle  which  among  them  three 
Should  have  the  fuperiority. 

Law  pleads  he  does  preferve  men’s  laods, 

A  nd  all  their  goods  from  rav’nous  hands, 
Therefore  of  right  challenges  he 
To  have  the  fuperiority. 

VoL,  LII. 


Phyfic  preferihes  receipts  for  health. 

Which  men  plxfer  before  theik*  wealth, 
fherefore  of  right  challenges  he 
To  have  the  fupciiority. 

Then  drait  deps  up  the  pried  demure, 

Who  of  men’s  fduls  takes  care  and  cure. 
Therefore  of  righ*  challenges  he 
To  have  the  fuperiority. 

If  judges  end  this  triple  plea. 

The  lawyers  (hall  bear  all  the  fway  ; 

If  cmpyrics  their  verdiCl  givt, 

Phyficians  bed  of  all  will  thrive  ; 

If  bifliops  arbitrate  the  cafe 
The  prieds  mud  have  the  higheft  place  ; 

If  honed,  fober,  wife  men  ju  'gc, 

Then  all  the  three  away  may  trudge. 

Fpr  let  men  live  in  peace  and  love, 

The  lawyer’s  tricks  they  need  not  prove. 

Let  them  forbear  oxcefs  and  riot, 

They  need  not  feed  on  doctors*  diet. 

Let  them  attend  what  God  doth  teach. 

They  need  not  care  what  parfons  preach; 

But  if  men  fools  and  knaves  will  be, 

They’ll  be  als-riddco  by  all  three. 

A  Conceit  m  a  Chvrch-Yard. 

SLEEP,  Uncle  John,  and  nevet  fear. 

Thou  had  no  gods  to  lock  up  here  : 

I'ake,  my  good  Aunt  (now  he  is  dead). 

Thy  welcome  red  in  the  fame  bed ! 

O  Death,  thy  hofpitable  gate 
Shuts  out  the  dorms  of  human  fate. 

From  days  of  rapine,  niglus  ef  riot. 

To  thee  we  come  for  peace  and  quiet* 

Here  humbled  rich  and  happy  poor. 

Their  common  tenement  endure. 

Here  1,  a  Ihort-liv’d  filly  thing. 

As  great — as  little  as  a  King, 

Leaving  at  lad  the  precious  joys 
Of  crouds,  of  nonfenfe,  and  of  noife : 

Leaving  my  friends  and  foes  to  cool. 

And  all  mankind  to  play  the  fool, 

Here  I,  forgetting  life  and  letters. 

May  dare  to  rot  among  my  betters. 

epigram  on  a  Cu^  of  Tea  fptlt  in  a  Lady’s 
Lap, 

Mourn  mt,  Almira,  that  to  Love’* 

abode 

The  warm  advent’ rous  dream  prefum’d  to 
prefs; 

Not  chance,  but  fomc  unfeen.  admiring  god 
Id  rapt’rous  ardour  fought  the  fweet  rccefs  : 

Nor  doubt  what  Deity,  fo  greatly  bold. 

In  form  umifual  thu'i  (hould  %ilit  ihce; 
t  The  god,  who  ravilh’d  in  a  Iho  ^’r  of  gold, 
Can  ch»  rm  the  fair  one  in  Imperial  Tea, 

c 


nal  decay,  notwlthftanding  the  great 
fplendour  which  it  derived  from  its 
recent  glorious  vidories,  and  the  vaft 
acquifition  of  territory.  He  then  re¬ 
cites  the  fteps  which  were  taken  hy 
the  Britilh  parliament  for  alleviating 
the  public  burden  of  the  nation,  by 
impofing  certain  taxes  on  America ; 
obferving,  that  England  exaded  from 
her  colonics  what  Ihe  Ihould  but  have 
rcquefted.  In  fupport  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  the  author  advances  a  variety 
of  abftrad  political  arguments,  fnch 
as  have  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the 
partizans  of  America  fince  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  difpute  ;  but  never 
with  greater  warmth  than  by  this  fo¬ 
reign  advocate  for  the  revolt  of  cur 
colonies.  He  thus  expoftulates  with 
the  Englifli  on  the  fubjed  of  the  fu- 
premc  jurifdidion  which  they  aifert 
over  America. 


Revolution  .  t?/"  America, 
the  Abbe  Raynal.  ^vo,  2  s 
X..  Davies,  London. 


HE  work  formerly  *  publifhed 
X  under  the  name  of  Abbe  Ray¬ 
nal,  was  univerfally  received  wdth  ap- 
plaufe  ;  and  for  folidity  of  obferva- 
tion,  and  foundnefs  of  refledion,  it 
certainly  merited  great  encomium. 
We  are- informed,  however,  that  it 
was  the  joint  produdion  of  a  fociety 
of  literary  men  in  France,  who  w’ere 
converfant  in  politics  and  commer¬ 
cial  affairs ;  and  that  the  Abbe  was 
the  editor  of  the  obfervations  which 
they  had  feverally  contributed.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  hot  the  ingenious  treatife  now 
before  us  be  alfo  the  refult  of  united 
labour^,  w,e  meet  with  no  intimation. 
There  feems  indeed  feme  reafon  to 
furped,*that  this  is  adually  the  cafe  ; 
and  if  we  might  hazard  a  conjedure, 
w  e  IhcHild  think  it  not  improbable,  that 
L  the  editor  has  been  favoured  wdth 
*  Tome  communications  from  the  Bri- 
tiHi  parti7.ans  for  the  American  cauib. 
At  lead  in  many' parts  of  the  work, 
wc  may  obferve  a  degree  of  zeal, 
acrimrrhy,  and  prejudice,  which- are 
hardly  reconcileable  witii  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  unbiaffed  fpecuJation. 

At  lieginning  the  review”  of  this 
predudion,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
remark  an  impropriety  in  the  title  of 
the  Revclutior  of  America.’’  For 
W’harever  may  be  the  iffue  of  the  con- 
teft  between  Great  Britain  and  iier 
colonies,  a: revolt,  and  not  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  is  all  that  has  hitherto  happened. 

The  author  fets  out  with  takinp^  a 
view  hi  the  Hate  of  England  in  1 763  ; 
a  period  at  which  he  reprefents  the 
nation  :o  iiave  been  particularly  fof- 
tcring  in  its  bofom  the  feeds  of  inter- 


“  But,  fay  you,  thefe  people  are 
rebels — Rebels!  And  w^hy  ?  becaufe 
they  will  not  be  your  Haves.  A  peo¬ 
ple  fubjeded  to  the  will  of  another 
people,  who  can  difpofe  as  they  chufe 
of  their  government,  of  their  Jaws, 
and  of  their  trade  ;  tax  them  at  their 
pleafure  ;  fet  bounds  to  their  induf- 
try,  and  enchain  it  by  arbitrary  pro¬ 
hibitions,  are  bond-fervants,  yes,  cer¬ 
tainly  are  bond-fervants  ;  and  their 
I'ervitude  is  worfe  than  what  they 
would  undergo  if  governed  by  a  ty¬ 
rant.  Deliverance  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  a  tyrant  is  affbded  by  his  ex¬ 
pul  Aon,  or  his  death.  You  have  de¬ 
livered  yourfeives  by  each  of  thefe 
methods.  But  a  nation  is  not  to  he 
put  to  death,  is  not  to  be  expelled. 
Liberty  is  only  to  be  expeded  Irom  a 
rupture,  wdiich  by  its  confequcnces 
involves  one  of  the  nations,  and  fome- 
rimes  both  of  them,  in  ruin.  A  ty¬ 
rant  is  a  monfter  with  a  Angle  he.td, 
which  may  be  ffruck  off  at  a  fingie 
blow.  A  tyrannic  nation  is  an  iiy- 
dra  with  a  thoufand  heads,  for  the 
cutcine  off  of  which  a  thoufand  fwords 
mull  bs  lifted  up  together.  Inc 


*  The  Ph  HofophlcrA  and  Political  Hi f- 
fory  the  EfiMifhnunts  and  Comnierce 
of  the  Europeans  in^  both  the  Indies, 
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crime  of  oppreflion  committed  by  a 
tyrant  colleds  all  the  indignation 
upon  him  alone.  The  commiflloii  of 
the  fame  crime  by  a  numerous  focie- 
ty,  fcatters  the  horror  and  the  fliame 
of  it  upon  a  multitude,  which  never 
blulhes.  It  is  every  body’s  fault  and 
nobody’s ;  and  the  refentment  of  in¬ 
jury  wanders  wildly  in  defpair,  with¬ 
out  knowing  where  to  fix,  or  whi¬ 
ther  it  is  carried. 

But  they  are  our  fubjedls — Your 
fubjedls  !  no  more  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Wales  are  fubjeris  of  thofc  of  Lan- 
calhire.  The  authority  of  one  na¬ 
tion  over  another  cannot  be  founded 
but  upon  conqueft,  upon  general  con- 
fent,  or  upon  conditions  propofed  on  i 
one  part,  and  accepted  on  the  other. 
Conquell  binds  no  more  than  theft : 
the  confent  of  anceftors  cannot  be  ob¬ 
ligatory  upon  defcendants  :  and  there 
can  be  no  condition  which  mull  not 
be  uiulerftood  to  be  exclufive  of  the 
facrifice  of  liberty.  Liberty  is  not  to 
be  bartered  for  any  thing,  becaufe 
there  is  not  any  thing  which  is  of  a 
comparable  price.  Such  have  been 
the  difcourfes  held  by  you  to  your 
tyrants,  fuch  hold  we  to  you  for  your 
colon!  (h. 

“  The  earth  which  they  occupy  Is 
our’s — Your’s  I  it  is  thus  you  call  it 
becaufe  you  ufurped  it.  But  be  it  fo. 
Does  not  the  charter  of  concefilon 
oblige  you  to  treat  the  Americans  as 
countrymen  ?  Do  you  fo  ?  But  we 
are  employed  here  truly  in  talking  of 
concellions  by  charters,  by  which  men 
grant  what  they  are  not  mailers  of, 
what  confequently  they  have  not  a 
right  to  grant  to  a  handful  of  weak 
people,  forced  by  circuinllances  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  a  gratification  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  them  of  natural  right.  And 
then,  have  the  defcendants  who  are 
now  living  been  called  to  a  compa<5l 
figned  by  their  anceftors  ?  Either  con- 
fefs  the  truth  of  this  principle,  or  re-  I 
call  the  defcendants  of  James.  What 
right  had  you  to  drive  them  away, 
wliich  we  have  not  to  feparate  our- 
felves  from  you?  fay  the  Americans 


to  you ;  and  what  have  you  to  fay  ia 
anfwer  ?” 

The  author,  after  indulging  himfelf 
in  a  torrent  of  invedivc,  in  a  ferious 
ftrain,  has  at  length  recourfe  to  rail¬ 
lery,  and  iroaicaily  advifes  the  Bri- 
tilh  government  to  cut  the  throats  of 
their  American  fubje^fts,  as  the  only 
certain  method  to  prevent  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  country  from  becoming 
populous,  and  confequently  able  to 
difpute  the  fuperiority  with  the  parent 
ftate. 

On  mentioning  the  refoluticn  of 
j  the  Britiili  parliament  to  reduce  lier 
I  colonies  by  force,  the  author  ufes  the 
following  exprdlion  :  “  The  fophiirnS 
of  a  fretting,  ftrutting  fotechiliLM*,  up¬ 
held  by  royal  polver  and  ruitional 
pride,  fupprds,  in  the  majority  ot  the 
repreientatives  of  the  people,  the  de- 
fire  of  pacific  meafures.”  This,  fiire- 
Jy,  refembles  more  the  language  of  a 
petulant  exafperated  American  plan 
ter,  than  that  of  a  liberal  philofopUical 
writer. 

So  much  does  the  author  appear  to 
be  tranfported  with  the  idea  of  Ame¬ 
rican  independence,  that,  at  this  peri- 
riod  of  the  narrative,  he  burlts  forth 
into  the  following  poetic  rhapfody. 

Why  have  I  not  received  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  the  eloquence  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  orators  of  Athens  and  Rome  ! — 
AVith  what  grandeur,  with  what  cn- 
thullafm,  lliould  I  not  Ipeak  of  thole 
generous  men  who  erecied  this  grand 
edifice  by  their  patience,  their  wiioum, 
and  their  courage  !  Hancock,  hiMiik- 
lin,  thetwo  AJ.iins,  w'ere  the  grealcft 
adorsin  this  aifedling  fccnc:  but  they 
were  not  tlie  only  ones.  Poilerity  Ihall 
know  them  all.  Their  honoured 
names  fhall  be  tranfmitted  to  it  by 
a  happier  pen  than  mine.  Brafs  and 
marble  fliall  fliew  them  to  remoteft 
ages.  '  In  beholding  them,  fhall  the 
friend  of  freedom  feel  his  heart  pal¬ 
pitate  with  joy,  feel  his  eyes  floating^ 
in  delicious  tears.  Under  the  bull  of 
one  of  them  has  been  written,  “  he 


the  epinburoh  magazine,  or 

ve4  that  it  had  neither  that  ftrength 
nor  that  union,  which  are  fo 


wef^ed  ^liunder  from  heaven,  and  the 
fccptre  from  tyrants.!*  Of  the  laft 
words  of  this  eulogy  (hall  all  of  them 
partake. 

“  Heroic  country  1  iny  advanced 
age  permits  me  not  to  yilit  thee.  Ne¬ 
ver  Ihajl  I  fee  myfelf  amongft  the 
refpeciatle  perfonages  of  thy  areopa^ 
gus;  never  i^all  |  be  prefen t  at  the 
deliberations  of  thy  congreft.  I  lhall 
die  without  haying  feen  the  retreat  of 
toleration,  of  manners,  of  laws,  of 
virtue,  and  of  freedoni.  My  alhes 
wfli  not  be  covered  by  a  free  and  holy 
^arth :  but  I  ftall  haye  delirecl  it ; 
and  niy  laft  breath  (hall  bear  to  hea¬ 
ven  an  ejaculation  for  thy  prolpc- 
rity.*! 

He  afterwards  endeavours  tp  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  Enghlh  did  not  fucceed 
in  bringing  the  confederate  provinces 
to  an  early  fubiniflion.  In  treating 
of  this  fubjedl,  he  afligns  both  natural 
and  moral  caufes. 

“  Great  Britain  is  the  region  pf 

{larty.  ficr  kings  have  generally 
eemed  to  be  well  enough  convinced 


would,  were  li|re  to  be  combated  by 
reafoning  or  by  ridicpie.  It  was  re¬ 
proached  for  having  been  fevere  with 
the  djftant  members  pf  the  ftate,  as  it 
wpuld  have  been  reprpapbed  for  liav- 
ing  bpen  top  tender  to  them.  Even 
they,  who  in  parliament  w^erc  the 
moft  outrageous  i|gain(t  the  treatment 
which  had  been  Ihewm  to  the  Amerir 
caps ;  they  who  moft  encouraged  them 
to  rcfiftance  ;  they  who,  perhaps,  fe- 
cretly  fept  them  fuccour,  were  as 
averfe  tp  their  independence  as  the 
very  minifters  whpm  they  laboured, 
withppt  ceafing,  to  rempye  or  vilify. 
Could  the  pppofition  have  fucceeded 
in  difgulVing  the  King  with  his  con¬ 
fidants,  or  have  pbtained  the  facrifice 
of  them  by  the  cry  of  the  nation,  the 
projed  of  fubjugaj.iiig  America  had 
ftill  been  followed,  but  vyith  more  dig¬ 
nity,  more  force,  and  perhaps  with 
meafures  better  planned.  As  the  re- 
durfipn  of  the  revolted  provinces  was 
not  to  he  their  work,  they  rather 
wifhed  that  this  imipenfe  part  of  the 
Britilh  empire  might  be  feparated 
[  from  it,  than  that  it  fiiould  be  re^ 
united  to  it  by  any  other  hands  than 


of  the  ncceflity  of  leavjng  public  af; 
fairs  to  the  management  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fa^lipn,  by  which  they  were 
conducted  commonly  wuth  intelligence 
^nd  with  vigour,  bepaufc  ^hq  princi¬ 
pal  agents  of  which  it  was  cpmpofcd 
were  animated  by  a  common  intereft. 
Then,  to  public  fpirit,  whiclif  reigns 
piorc  in  England  than  in  any  othei* 
government  pf  Europe,  was  s[dded 
the  power  of  a  fadlon,  nnd  that  fpirit 
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<f  The  adivity  of  the  Generals  re¬ 
paired  not  the  vice  of  thefe  contra¬ 
rieties  and  the  delays  in  confequcnce. 
They  indulged  the  foldier  with  too 
long  reppfe  ;  they  employed  in  medi* 
tating  the  time  for  acting  ;  they  ap¬ 
proached  new-raifed  men  with  the 
precaution  they  would  have  taken  be¬ 
fore  veteran  troops.  The  Englilh, 
who  have  fo  much  impetuofity  in 
party,  are  of  a  cool  and  calm  charac¬ 
ter  in  other  things.  They  are  to  be 
agitated  but  by  violent  palTions. — 
When  this  fpring  is  wanting,  they 
move  flow  enough  to  count  their 
fteps.  Then  they  govern  themfelves 
by  the  temper  of  their  mind,  which, 
in  general,  if  we  e>?ccpt  the  arts  of 
imagination  and  tafte,  is,  in  every 
thing  elfe,  methodical  and  wife.  In 
war,  their  valour  never  lofes  fight  of 
principles,  or  leaves  much  to  chance. 
Rarely  do  they  leave,  either  on  the 
flanks,  or  in  their  rear,  any  thing 
W’hich  may  give  them  trouble.  This 
fyllem  has  its  advantages,  particularly 
in  a  clofe  and  narrow  country,  in  fi 
country  fet  thick  wuth  ftrong?holds 
and  fortified  towns. ,  But  in  tiie  pre- 
fent  circumftances,  and  upon  the  vart 
continent  of  America,  againft  a  peor 
pie  who  Ihould  nqt  have  had  time  al¬ 
lowed  them  for  their  being  fortified, 
or  inured  to  war,  the  perfe»5lion  of 
the  art,  perhaps,  had  been  to  have 
forgot  it,  and  to  fubftitute,  in  its 
Read,  the  rapid  and  impetuous  march, 
and  the  mighty  darings  which  at  once 
afionilh,  ftrike,  nnd  overcome.  It 
was  in  the  firft  moments,  above  all, 
that  it  would  have  been  necelfary  to 
iinprefs  upon  the  Americans,  not  the 
terror  of' Inch  ravages  as  afre(fl  a  peo¬ 
ple  armed  for  their  liberty,  more 
with  indignation  than  with  fear;  but 
that  dread  which  is  ilruck  from  a  fu- 
periority  of  talents  and  of  arms,  and 
which  a  warlike  people,  of  the  old 
world,  Ihould  naturally  be  fiippofed 
to  carry  to  the  new.  The  confidence 
of  .viiflory  had  foon  been  vidory  it- 
felf.  But  by  too  much  circumfpec- 


tion,  by  their  too  fervlle  attachment 
to  rules  and  principles,  Ikiiful  leaders 
failed  of  rendering  to  their  country 
the  fervice  it  expe^Red  from  them, 
and  which  it  was  jullified  in  expec¬ 
ting.” 

Amidll  a  variety  of  obfervation^ 
on  this  fubjetR,  many  of  which  are 
juft  and  pertinent,  the  author  afks. 

How  (hould  the  ardour,  which  was 
wanting  in  the  Britilh  troops,  have 
animated  the  HelFians,  the  Brunfwic- 
kers,  and  the  other  Germans,  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  fame  banner,  all  equally 
difeontented  ith  the  princes  who  had 
fold  them,  difeontented  with  the  fo- 
vereign  who  had  bought  them,  dif¬ 
eontented  with  the  nation  which  paid 
their  wages,  and  difeontented  with 
their  comrades,  who  treated  their 
mercenarinefs  with  contempt  The 
character  drawn  of  the  military,  both 
Pritiih  and  German,  through  the 
whole  of  this  paflage,  is  injurious;  for 
on  every  occaiion,  when  they  were  led 
on  by  their  commanders,  they  difeo- 
verecl  the  greateft  ardor  in  the  fer¬ 
vice.  But  perhaps  thofe  mifappre- 
henfions  mav  account,  in  foine  mea- 
fure,  for  the  condutft  of  the  court  of 
Verfailles.  In  treating  of  the  latter, 
the  author  makes  fome  obfervations 
which  add  infult  to  the  perfidy  of 
France,  in  her  clandelline,  as  well  as 
open  violation  of  neutrality. 

“  If  the  Britifh  miniflry  had  re- 
fle<5ted  upon  it,  they  would  have  com¬ 
prehended  that  -  the  fame  delirium 
which  was  drawing  them  to  attack 
their  colonies  was  reducing  them  to 
the  neceflity  of  declaring  war  in  the 
fame  inftant  againft  France.  Then 
prevailed  in  the  councils  of  this  crown 
the  circumfpedtion  which  nnaft  always 
be  infpired  by  a  new  reign.  Then 
I  the  finances  were  ftill  in  the  confu- 
fion  into  which  they  had  been  plung¬ 
ed  by  a  madnefs  of  fventy  years— 
Then  the  decayed  condition  of  the 
navy  was  fuch  as  filled  every  citizen 


having  made  an  improvident  bargain 
for  the  public.  There  was  one  ob- 
jedion  that  might  be  brought  againil 
a  difeuffion  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  loan 
at  this  moment,  and  that  was,  that 
the  difeuffion  comes  too  late;  the  bar¬ 
gain  is  made,  and  the  terms  confir¬ 
med  by  Parliament  ;  and  therefore 
no  retrofped  ought  now  to  be  had  on 
that  occafion.  But  he  held  this  ob- 
jedicn  to  be  pregnant  with  the  mod 
unconftitutional  dodlrine.  The  con- 
ftitution  had  veiled  Minillers  with 
very  ample  powers,  but  it  alfo  veiled 
that  Houfe  with  a  full  and  complete 
right  to  enquire  how  thofe  powers 
had  been  ufed,  and  confequently  a  re- 
trofped  into  the  condud  of  Minillers 
was  the  conllitutional  appendage  of 
Parliament ;  and  if  it  were  once  wref- 
ted  from  it,  it  were  better  that  the 
Government  Ihould  aflume  openly  the 
form  of  defpotifm,  than  that  it  Ihould 
be  carried  on  and  maintained  by  def¬ 
potifm,  under  the  appearance  of  free¬ 
dom.  He  entered  into  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  loan,  lliewed 
that  it  was  made  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  Miniller  had  one  million  of 
money  difpofable  at  his  own  will,  by 
way  of  douceur  ;  and  confequently 
the  public  was  robbetl  of  that  enor¬ 
mous  futn,  by  a  bargain  to  obtain  a 
loan  of  twelve  millions.  It  might  be 
faid  in  favour  of  the  Miniller,  that 
the  great  benefit  on  the  loan  was 
merely  accidental ;  and  that  though 
it  had  rifeq  to  lo  per  cent,  yet  it  had 
fallen  as  low  as  6|  per  cent. ;  but  he 
was  afraid  that  it  was  not  by  the  fair- 
eft  means  that  this  fall  had  been  oc- 
cafioned ;  he  was  afraid,  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the- Miniller  to  make 
the  ftocks  fall  by  fome  artful  man¬ 
oeuvre  ;  and  if  he  had  fuch  a  power, 
there  was  great  reafon  to  think  that 
he  would  exert  it  on  this  occafion,  in 
order  to  make  Parliament  think  that 
the  bargain  he  had  made  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  not  near  fo  advantageous  to 
the  fubferibers,  as  had  been  at  firit 
imagined. 

He  fpoke  next  of  the  partiality  iii 


with  difquiet.  Then  Spain,  already 
fatigued  with  her  extravagant  expe¬ 
dition  of  Algiers,  found  herfelf  in 
embarraftments  which  would  not  have 
permitted  her  to  run  to  the  fuccour 
of  her  ally.  And  then  might  Eng¬ 
land,  without  ralhnefs,  have  promifed 
herfelf  fuccefs  againil  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  of  her  enemies,  and  to  intimidate 
America  by  vi^ories  gained,  or  con- 
quefts  made  near  home.  The  impor¬ 
tance  that  it  was  of,  for  this  crown 
to  lake  away  from  its  rebellious  fub- 
jedls  the  only  fupport  of  which  they 
might  be  allured,  would  have  dimini- 
Ihed  the  indignation  infpired  by  a 
violation  of  the  moft  folemn  treaties. 

“  George  III.  faw  nothing  of  all 
this.  The  obfeure  fuccours  which 
the  court  of  Verfailles  fent  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  armed  for  the  defence  of  their 
rights,  did  not  open  his  eyes.  The 
dock-yards  of  France  were  filling  with 
Ihip-wrights.  Her  arfenals  were  fil¬ 
ling  with  artillery.  Scarcely  was 
there  room  remaining  in  her  maga¬ 
zines  for  more  .naval  ftores.  Her 
ports  prelentcd  the  moft  menacing 
\  appearance  ;  and  this  ftrange  blind- 
neis  ftill  continued.  To  awaken  the 
court  of  St  James’s  from  its  lethargy, 
it  was  necclTary  that  Lewis  XVI. 
Ihould  figuify  to  it,  on  the  I4fh  of 
^larch,  that  he  had  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United 
States.’*  (To  he  continued^) 


PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Further  Debate  on  the  Ne-w  Loan. 

Monday^  March  26,.  . 

SIR  GEORGE  S  A  VILE  entered 
once  more  upon  the  bulinefs  of 
the  loan.'  He  faid  he  felt  himfelf  in 
an  aukvvard  fituation,  as  he  was  then 
going  to  Hand  in  the  light  of  an  ac- 
cufer,  and  confequently  liable  to  fe- 
vere  cenfure,  if  he  Ihould  not  adduce 
proofs  fufficient  to  eftablilh  the  charge 
he  was  going  to  bring  againil  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  of 
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the  diftnbutlon  of  the  loan,  and  in 
fuch’  a  manner  as  naturally  tended 
to  induce  a  fufpicion  that  the  partia¬ 
lity  did  not  fpring  from  mere  friend- 
fliip  or  liking,  but  from  political  mo¬ 
tives  ;  and  fuch  political  motives  as 
were,  in  their  nature,  inimical  to  the 
conllitution.  At  all  events  the  pub¬ 
lic,  he  faid,  had  a  right  to  enquire 
into  the  affair  ;  and  as  the  noble 
Lord's  honour  and,  reputation  were 
attacked,  they  both  called  upon  him 
not  to  flop  the  enquiry.  He  conclu¬ 
ded  with  a  motion,  that  a  Committee 
be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  the  late  loan, 
to  afcertain  the  value  of  the  premium 
upon  it,  and  report  the  fame  to  the 
Houfc. 

MR  B7*NG  feconded  the  motion  ; 
and  as  he  had  pledged  himfelf  on  a 
former  occafion,  to  prove  that  the 
lifts  of  fubfcribcrs  to  the  loan  had  been 
fcandaloufly  garbled  ;  that  the  fhares 
in  it  "were  diftributed  with  partiality  ; 
and  that  political  motives  were  the 
bafis  of  this  partial  diftribution,  he 
produced  three  or  four  long  lifts  of 
perfons  who  had  obtained  or  written 
for  ferip.  One  conlifted  of  perfons, 
who,  though  of  the  firft  characters  in 
the  city,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  lhare  in  the  loan.  Another  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  thofe  who  had 
indeed  obtained  fome  ferip,  but  then 
it  was  not  more  than  a  twentieth,  or 
fome  a  tenth,  of  what  they  had  writ 
for.  A  third  lift  confifted  of  thofe 
who  had  obtained  large  fums,  with¬ 
out  any  prctenfions  whatfoever  from 
fortune  to  fo  great  a  lhare.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  thofe  wxre  clerks  to  Mr  Drum¬ 
mond  the  banker  ;  and  though  men 
of  the  ftrft  fortune  in  trade  had  not 
been  able  to  get  above  a  twentieth 
part  of  what  they  might  have  well 
expeCled,  yet  thefe  gentlemen  had  got, 
fome  33,000  I.  and  not  one  of  them 
under  25,000  1.  He  could  not, .  he 
faid,  fuppofe,  even  for  a  moment,  that 
Mr  Drummond’s  clerks  were  the  real 


proprietors  of  the  ftock  fet  down  in 
their  names  ;  he  had  not  a  doubt  but 
they  feryed  only  to  cover  fome  others, 
who  wilhed  to  benefit  by  the  loan, 
without  being  known  to  have  any 
concern  whatfoever  in  it.  He  men¬ 
tioned  one  cafe  that  afforded,  he 
faid,  a  ftriking  proof  of  fcandalous 
partiality.  A  Gentleman  had  waited 
on  Meflrs  Harman  and  Co.  and  told 
them,  that  he  would  be  oblige  to  them 
if  they  would  fet  him  down  in  theic 
lift  for  6o,oco  1.  and  alfured  them  at 
the  fame  time,  that  by  doing  this,  the 
Minifter  would  not  give  them  a  Ihil- 
ling  lefs  for  their  own  houfe  than 
they  fliould  receive,  whether  this  fa¬ 
vour.  Ihould  be  done  to  him  or  not. 
Mr  Harman  refufed  to  comply  with 
the  requeft,  becaufe  thofe  Gentlemen 
v;ho  had  authcrifed  him  to  I'ubfcribe 
for  them,  would  not  be  pleafed  to 
have  any  more  names  on  his  lift, 
j  than  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
themfelves  ;  and  if  he  Ihould  get  kfs 
ferip  than  he  had  written  for,  they 
might  lay  the  fault  upon  him,  and 
fay  that  it  was  becaufe  he  had  fet 
down  more  names  on  his  lift  thaq 
they  had  approved  of.  However, 
notwithftanding  this  refufai  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Gentleman’s  requeft, 
MctTrs  Harman  and  Co.  were  furpri- 
fed  to  find,  that,  out  ol  tr.'ree  7?tiliiorn 
which  they  had  written  for,  they  had 
obtained  only  560,00^.  and  that  the 
6c, coo  1.  were  for  tlfc  very  Gentle- 
man,  w'hofe  requeft  they  had  not 
thought  proper  to  grant.  They  wen; 
to  the  Treafury,  and  infiftcd  that 
his  name  faould  be  ftruck  out  of  their 
lift  ;  but  though  a  promiie  had  been 
made  them  that  it  fliould,  it  never- 
thfclefs  iVill  remained  upon  their  lift,. 
That  the  Koufe  might  not  think  he 
was  telling  them  a  ilory  without  foun¬ 
dation,  he  v'ould  tcii  them  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  name — he  was  a  Member  of 
the  Houfe  —  he  intant  Mr  Paul 
Wentworth.  Thus  were  Members  of 
Parliament  accommodated  under  tJ'.i? 
fanClion  of  great  m^rcanii-ie  names  > 

; 


nay,  he  verily  believed,  that  many  of 
tliem  had  lhares  under  the  names  of 
perfons  who  did  not  even  exift. 

The  fall  of  the  premium  to  6y  per 
cent,  he  believed  to  be'  a  mere  trick 
of  the  Miniller,  who  had  commanded 
fome  of  his  creatures  to  fell  out  great 
luras.  It  was  well  known,  that  on 
Monday  Mr  Atkinfon  had  fold 
100,000  !•  worth  of  (lock,  and  on 
Tuefday  as  much  more.  He  was 
convinced,  that  the  Minifter  had  laid 
his  commands  for  that  purpofe,  and 
he  would  prove  it :  he  could  not  in¬ 
deed  prove  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
given  the  orders,  nor  that  they  had 
been  given  by  his  fccretary  (Mr  Ro- 
binibn),  but  he  would  bring  evidence 
to  the  bar  to  prove,  that  it  *was  fdid  in 
the  Alleys  that  orders  had  been  given 
by  the  noble  Lord  to  thofe  whom  he 
could  command,  to  fell  out. 

•  He  touched  upon  the'  inordinate 
premiuth  that  the  fubferibers  had 
got  ;  and  aflerted  pretty  roundly, 
that  the  douceur  was  made  fo  great 
for  the  purpofe  of  corrupting  Par¬ 
liament,  and  obtaining  a  majority  by 
corruption ;  and  thofe  who  had  been 
at  confiderable  expence  in  obtaining 
feats  in  that  Houfe,  were,  no*  doubt, 
provided  for  in  fome  way  or  other, 
in  the  loan,  fo  as  that  they  (hould 
lofe  nothing  by  getting  into  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  condemned  the  noble  Lord 
for  giving  vedMarge  fums  to  his  fa¬ 
vourite' bank^^  and  very  fmall  ones 
indeed  to  other  bankers ;  from  which 
cifcumftance,  the  credit  of  the  latter 
might  be  neatly  affe^led^  or  their 
trade  greatly  diminiftied  by  the  idea 
that  muft  naturally  arift  in  the  minds 
of  men,  that  they  are  the  fafeft  bank¬ 
ers  whom  the  Minifter  trufts  the  moft. 


he  had,  he  Would  not  feel  himfelf  in^ 
dined  to  pafs  over  Unnoticed  the  very 
fevere  refledlions  pafled  by  Gentlemen 
in  Oppofition,  on  thofe  whofe  prin¬ 
ciples  led  them  to  fupport  Admlnif- 
tration.  The  cenfure  call  upon  thenl 
was  invidious,  illiberal,  and  unmeri¬ 
ted.  He  held  it  to  be  honourable  for 
any  man,  whether  in  or  out  of  Par¬ 
liament,  to  aflift  his  country  with  his 
money  whenever  he  had  it  in  his 
power ;  and  he  held  it  alfo  that  a  man 
might  do  fo,  without,  in  the  fmalleft 
degree,  defer ving  the  cenfure  that  he 
a(fts  from  motives  of  corruption. 
The  Gentlemen  on  the  oppolitc  fide 
of  the  Houfe,  when  connedled  with 
Adminiftration,  had  enjoyed  the  emo¬ 
luments  ©f  office  and  of  Government; 
but  was  it  corruption  that  made  them 
fupport  their  favourite  government  ? 
If  it  was  not,  why  fhould  they  be  fo 
illiberal  as  to  aferibe  to  a  bafe  ignoble 
motive,  the  fupport  that  the  friends 
of  the  prefent  Minifter  give  to  him  in 
Parliament  ?  If  the  enjoyment  of  emo¬ 
lument  was  not  inconfiftciit  with  the 
purity  of  principle,  did  not  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
Houfe  adl  illiberally  and  uncharitably 
in  fixing  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  Ad¬ 
miniftration  in  corruption  ?  This  was 
a  language  againft  which  he  would 
ever  fet  his  face  ;  nor  would  he  tamely 
or  filcntly  fubmit  any  more  to  fuch 
diftionourable  imputations. 

As  to  the  partiality  with  which  it 
was  faid  the  noble  Lord  had  dealt 
(hares  in  the  loan,  it  might  produce 
very  pernicious  confequences  to  call 
upon  the  noble  Lord  to  affign  his 
reafons  for  having  given  more  to  one 
houfe  than  to  another ;  and  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  many  houfes  would  be  fhaken, 
if,  in  his  own  vindication,  the  Minil- 
ter  (hould  fay,  that  he  had  given  to 
every  banker  who  had  applied,  juft 
as  *  much  more  as  he  thought  the 
houfe  (hould  be  able  to  pay.  This 
might  be  the  ruin  of  feveral  families, 
and  as  the  Committee  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  moved  for,  might  give 


•  MR  A'DAM  faid,'  that  he  was  not 
the  William  Adam  whofe  name  flood 
in  the  lift  of  fubferibers ;  he'  did  not 
know  who  the’ man  was  and  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  himfelf  had  hot  a  (lul¬ 
ling  in  the  loan  in  bis  own  name,  or 
iu  that  of  any  one  clfe.  But  then  i^ 
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a  deadly  blow  to  national  credit, '  fo 
he  would^  from  the  fulled  conviflion, 
give  the  motion  the  mod  hearty  ne¬ 
gative  he  had  ever  giVen  to  any  mea- 
fore. 

LORD  NUGENT oppofed  the  mo¬ 
tion,  His  Lordftiip  contended,  :hat 
the  national  intered  no  wife  deman¬ 
ded  an  enquiry  like  that  propofed, 
for  it  was  not  by  the  didribution  of  a 
loan,  but  by  the  terms  of  it,  and  the 
refponribiiity  of  the  fubfcribers,  that 
the  public  could  be  adedcd.  The 
nobje  Lord  had  taken  care  of  the  two 
latter  obje^s,  and  in  the  former  he 
had  an  undoubted  difcretion.  It  w^as 
quite  a  new  doidrine  to  him,  that 
Members  of  Parliament  were  not  eli¬ 
gible  fubfcribers  to  a  loan ;  nor  was 
mat  always  the  language  of  Oppofi- 
tion ;  for  he  remembered,  when  he 
had  once  the  honour  of  propofing  a 
loan  in  that  Houfe,  the  grand  com¬ 
plaint  wasi  that  Members  in  Oppofi- 
tion  had  not  got  enough.  Should  an 
enquiry  like  this  in  quedion  be  really 
indituted,  it  would  infallibly  (hock 
the  credit  of  Great  Britain  in  every 
future  negociation,  by  tending  to  ex- 
pofe  the  non-refponfibility  of  Gentle¬ 
men  who  had  offered  fubfcriptions, 
perhaps  to  their  entire  ruin. 

MR  T.  rOlVNSHEND  replied ; 
but  his  fpeech  was  nothing  more  than 
an  anfwer  to  Mr  Adam ;  he  fpoke 
little  or  nothing  to  the  main  quedion. 

SIR  RICHARD  SUTTON  faid, 
he  would  give  a  dire<d  negative  to 
the  motion,  becaufe  he  faw  that  it 
VFas  only  the  forerunner  of  an  en¬ 
quiry^  in  which  t!^.e  noble  Lord  mud, 
of  courfc>  be  called  upon  to  make  his 
defence;  and  as  he  knew,  that  to 
call  upon  a  Minider  to  alTign  his  rea- 
ibns  for  preferring  one  banking-houfe 
to  another,  might  be  attended  with 
mod  fatal  confequences  both  to  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  credit,  he  would  give 
his  Tote  againd  any  meafure  that 
VoL.  LI  I. 
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(hould  make  it  necelTary  for  1  Minif- 
tcr  to  defend  himfelf  by  a  meclibd 
that  mud  ruin  others. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  made  an 
excellent  fpeech,  and  declared,  that 
without  availing  himfelf  of  any  Par¬ 
liamentary  trick,  he  would  meet  the 
quedion  witd  a  flat  and  dire  A  nega¬ 
tive.  It  had  been  urged,  that  it  was 
improper  for  Members  of  Parliament 
to  fublcribe  ;  this  was  what  he  could 
not  admit,  nor  could  he  fee  any  rca- 
fon  why  a  Gentleman  (hould,  by  be-^ 
coming  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
forfeit  the  right  of  ferving  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  himfelf,  in  a  fair  and  iio- 
nourable  way.  But,  faid  Gentlemen, 
Members  of  Parliament  themfelves 
were  convinced,  that  it  was  improper 
for  them  to  fubferibe,  as  they  were 
afliained  to  have  their  own  nanus  let 
down  in  the  fubfeription  lid.  This 
was  no  proof  at  all  of  the  impropriety 
of  the  a(d  ;  it  only  proved,  that  tho(e 
Gentlemen  who  had  done  fo,  if  any 
fuch  there  were,  had  weak  nerves ; 
and  indeed,  after  that  day’s  debate, 
he  (hould  not  be  furprifed  if  every 
man  of  weak  nerves  (hould  be  afraid 
to  fet  his  name  to  a  fubfeription,  as 
he  mud  thereby  expofe  himfelf  to  fo 
many  invidious,,  illiberal,  ironical, 
fneering  animadverfiqns  upon  his 
charader  and  motives.  If,  therefore, 
a  Gentleman  who  had  50,000  1.  in 
the  hands  of  his  banker,  (hould  fay 
to  a  Minider,  I  am  willing  to  ferve 
my  country  with  this  fum  ;  but  as  1 
do  not  like  to  be  traduced,  laughed 
at,  and  fneered  at  by  every  Member 
of  Parliament,  who,  without  know¬ 
ing  my  motives,  may  think  proper 
neverthelefs  to  aferibe  the  word  to 
me,  I  (hall  lend  my  money  upon  this 
condition  only,  that  fome  other  per- 
foa’s  name  (hall  dand  for  mine  ;  but 
whether  he  be  folvent  or  not,  no  mat¬ 
ter,  as  I  (hall  be  rerponfible  for  the 
payment.’^  If  a  Gentleman  Ihould 
make  fuch  a  propofition,  and  a  Mi- 
nidcr  (hould  comply  with  it,  is  there 
D 


that  the  low  ftate  of  the  funds  would 
have  afforded  him,  and  if  his  own 
hands  were  perfeAly  clean,  and  the 
libellers  of  his  adminiftration  had 
never 


a  m^n  who  would  venture  to  fay 
there  was  any  thing  unfair,  any  thing 
corrupt  in  the  tranfadion  ?  But,  faid 
Gentlemen,  the  terms  of  the  loan 
were  inordinately  advantageous  to 
the  fubfcriber.  Upon  that  fubje(fl  he 
begged  leave  to  relate  to  the  Houfe 
what  he  knew  to  be  a  fafl,  from  his 
perfonal  knowledge.  He  had 
once  taken  the  liberty  to  advife  the 
noble  Lord  to  bring  forward  his  lo  a 
much  fooner  than  he  had  done  :  his 
Lordfhip  then  faid  to  him,  that  he 
was  ready  to  treat  with  the  money¬ 
lenders  ;  but  as  ftocks  were  then  low, 
he  (hould  not  be  able  to  rate  the  3 
per  cents,  at  more  than  55  1.  and  con- 
fcquently,  that  he  muft  make  an  im¬ 
provident  or  very  bad  bargain  indeed 
for  the  public :  but  as  he  had  fome 
profpeft  of  a  tendency  in  the  powers 
Ht  war  towards  peace,  fo  he  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  wait'  for  the  firft  change  of 


yet  ventured  to  affert  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  charge  brought  againft 
him  of  having  wilfully  made  an  im¬ 
provident  bargain,  muft  necelTarily 
fair  to  the  ground.  But  he  had  given 
larger  (hares  to  his  friends  than  to 
others.  In  the  name  of  God,  was 
there  any  crime  in  that  ?  Or  muft  not 
that  Minifter  be  divefted  of  all  thofe 
feelings  fo  natural  to  man,  who  could 
diftribute  favours  with  a  more  liberal 
hand  among  his  enemies  than  his 
friends  ?  The  public  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  partiality  of  a  Minifter  in 
the  diftribution  of  a  loan  ;  all  they 
could  fairly  require  of  him  would  be, 
to  fee  that  he  had  given  fhares  to 
thofe  who  were  able  to  make  good 
their  payments ;  he  therefore  might 
be  as  partial  as  he  pleafed.  As  to 
the  mere  Members  of  Parliament, 
furely  their  (hare  of  the  loan  was  not 
large  enough  to  be  grumbled  at.  So 
far  was  the  diftribution  of  the  loan  in 
that  inftance  from  being  likely  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  noble  Lord’s  influence,  that 
there  was  not  a  Member  who  had  2:0c 
any  of  the  loan,  that  you  met  in  the 
ftreets,  who  did  not  exclaim,  “  It’s 

d - d  hard,  the  Minifter  has  only 

let  me  have  io,ocol.” 

After  a  variety  of  pleafant  and  fe- 
rious  arguments,  the  Lord  Advocate 
fticwed,  that  the  Minifter  was  entrufted 
with  the  making  the  bargain  out  of 
doors,  becaufe  Parliament  had  always 
proceeded  on  the  old,  wife,  and  con- 
ftiturionai  idea  of  having  a  refponfibi- 
lity  fomewhere  for-  every  public  a<ft  of 
Government.,  In  the  inftance  ot  the 
loan,  they  had  placed  the  refponfibi- 
lity  on  the  (lioulders  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  having 
done  fo,  he  was  authorifed  to  make 
the  loan,  not  to  pleafe  one  fide  of 
the  Houfe  or  the  other,  but  fo  as 
(hould  be  ft  fatisfy  himfelf  that  the 
fubfeription,  every  confequence  of 


port  that  was  then  iloating  about  ot 
this  tendency  to  a  pacification ;  and 
then  he  wduld  be  able  to  make  better 
terms  for  the  public  with  the  money¬ 
lenders.  He  did  fo  ;  and  by  the  de¬ 
lay  had  faved  3  per  cent,  on  twelve 
millions,  for  he  took  the  3  per  cents, 
at.  58  1.  whereas  he  muft  have  taken 
them  at  55  1.  if  he  had  made  his  bar¬ 
gain  before  the  fiiifting  of  the  wind. 
If,  the 'cfore,  he  had  corruption  in 
view,  he  a(fted  a  very  foolilh  part  in¬ 
deed,  in  not  clofing  his  bargain  at  a 
time  when’  he  would  have  had  no  lefs 
than  700,000 1.  more  to  give  away  in 
corrupt  douceurs  than  he  can  by  the 
terms  he  did  make.  It  was  clear, 
and  admitted  on  all  fides,  that  the 
noble  Lord’s  own  hands  were  per¬ 
fectly  clean  ;  if  then  his  only  or  chief 
object  was  to  acquire  the  means  to 
corrupt  others,  he  certainly  muft  have 
renounced  his  underftanding,  as  he 
a<ted  in  a  manner  that  cut  up  the 
object  he  had  in  view.  If  then  he 
did  not  appear  to  have  availed  him- 
leif  of  the  great  means  of  corruption 
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which  he  was  to  be  refponfible  for, 
was  perfedly  fecure.  He  advifed  the 
Houfe,  therefore,  by  no  means  to 
lelfen  that  conftitutional  refponfibility, 
a  circumftance  which  the  prefent  mo¬ 
tion  tended  to  effedt,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  he  Ihould  oppofe,  as  likely  to  do 
infinite  mifchief. 

Oh  the  whole,  the  charge  againft 
the  noble  Lord  was  of  a  twofold  na¬ 
ture, — that  he  had  made  an  impro¬ 
vident  bargain, — and  that  he  had  dif- 
tributed  Ihares  w’ith  a  very  partial 
hand.  He  hoped  what  he  had  jail 
faid  would  overturn  the  latter  part 
of  the  charge  ;  and  if  the  Houfe 
would  credit  him  in  the  relation  of 
the  converfation  between  himfdf  and 
the  noble  Lord,  they  would  believe 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
fir  ft  part :  He  only  had  to  add  in 
fupport  of  his  affertion,  that  the  noble 
'Lord  was  fo  backward  to  come  to 
any  agreement  with  the  money-len¬ 
ders,  when  the  ftocks  were  low,  that 
in  order  to  wait  the  arrival  of  good 
news,  which  (hould  raife  them,  he 
abfolutely  waited  to  the  very  laft 
hour,  and  did  not  bring  forward  his 
budget  till  it  became  abfolutely  ne- 
celfary,  in  order  to  get  the  money  re- 
quilite  for  the  fupport  of  the  army 
and  navy,  who  might  have  laid  down  ' 
their  arms,  if  they  were  not  paid. 

MR  FOX  replied.  The  learned 
Lord,  he  faid,  had  laboured  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  from  any  imputation  of  felfifti- 
nefs,  becaufe  his  LordHiip  had  not 
himfelf  profited  by  the  fubfeription  ; 
but  he  would  tell  the  learned  Lord, 
that  the  Miniftcr  was,  notwithftaiid' 
ing  that  abftinence,  felfilh  and  mer¬ 
cenary  in  laviihing  the  public  money ; 
for  it  was  given  to  his  dependants,  to 
preferve  him  in  office,  in  power,  and 
emolument !  Thefe  were  his  interefts ; 
for  thefe  he  had  v^ronged  and  cheated 
the  public.  After  dwelling  long  oji 
this  argument,  he  took  notice  of  the 
iearned  Lord’s  defeription  of  covert 


fubferibers,  by  the  appellation  of 
^sak~nerved  men.  This  phrafe  he 
inade  excellent  ufe  of  through  the 
whole  of  his  fpeech  ;  but  mean  time 
held  forth  the  charader  as  a  monfter 
of  deformity.  This  weak-n«rved 
Gentleman,  he  faid,  ever  ftudious  to 
appear  as  an  upright  man,  could -go 
down  to  his  conftituents  apparently 
with  clean  hands :  He  had  no  pen- 
flon,  no  place  or  title,  and  could  rail 
with  as  good  a  grace  againft  the  fac¬ 
tious  pack  who  haunt  after  favours, 
which  he  had  too  much  integrity  to 
receive  ;  mean  while  a  filent  five 
thoufand  a-year  fteals  into  his  pocket, 
and  thus  he  unites  the  profits  of  cor¬ 
ruption  with  the  vanity  of  indepen¬ 
dence. 

Mr  Fox’s  fpeech  exceeded  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  abounded 
throughout  with  wit  and  argument. 

SIR  SAMPSON  GIDEGNclc'JLvtl 
himfelf  from  the  infinuation  that  had 
been  thrown  out,  that  fome  Members 
had  Ihares  in  the  loan  under  tiie names 
of  other  perlbn-s,  by  declaring  that 
he,  neither  diredly  nor  indiredtiy, 
had  any  tiling  to  Jo  with  this  loan, 
nor  would  he  nave  any  thing  to  do 
with  any  future  loan. 

LORD  NORTH  ipoke  next,  and 
defended  the  principle  and  terms  of 
the  loan  on  the  old  ground,  arj  faid, 
it  was  falfe  reafoning  to  argue  from 
the  event,  which  could  not  l)e  fore- 
feen,  Inftead  ot  the  conjcdlurc,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  bargain,  v 

MR  DUNNING  anfwered  the 
noble  Lord  with  his  ufual  ability. 

‘GENERAL  SMITH  fupported 

the  motion,  and  the  dc!)ute  was  wajuiiJ. 
up  by  a  long  Ipcech  Irom  Mr  Charles 
Turner^  and  a  ibort  fpcccli,  in  expla¬ 
nation,  by  the  Solicit jr  GiS7ieial^  after 
which  a  divifion  took  place, 

For  the  motion 
Againft  it  209 
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f^ipportcd  kf  the  whole  body  of  the  cri, 
roinal  law  of  Englaitd,  concerning  which 
there  are  no  practical  prccedcnis  of  the 
courts  that  clalh,  nor  even  abftra^t  ( pi. 
nions  of  the  clofet  that  dtffcr««l  come 
forth  with  boldncfs  to  meet  the  Cr<iwn, 
For  even  fuppopng  tliis  peaceable  multi¬ 
tude,  though  not  hoftilely  arrayed,  tho’ 
without  one  fpcctcs  of  vrtapon  among 
them,  though  aQembled  without  plot  or 
difguife  by  a  public  adT.rtiferaetit,  ex- 
hofting,  nay,  commanding  peace,  and  in. 
viting  the  magiftrates  to  be  prtfent  to 
prcfcrTc  it,  if  l^oken;  though  cpmpofed 
of  thoufands  who  are  now  ttanding  un? 
iippeached  ground  you*  and  unreproved, 
yet  ^ho  a^r'e  all  principals  in  trcalon,  if 
fuch  afTembly  was  treafon  5  fuppofing,  I 
fay,  this  multitude  to  be  ncverthticle  an 
army  within  the  ftatutc,  ftill  the  great 
queftion  would  remain  behind^  on  which 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  ihi  accufed, 
Uiuft  fingly  depend,  and  which  it  is  your 
exclqfiyc  province  to  determine  ;  pamely, 
whether  they  were  a^emblcd  by  iny  noble 
client  for  the  traiterous  purpofe  charged 
in  the  indidment  ?  For  war  muft  not 
only  be  levied  againft  the  King  in  his 
realm,  L  e,  either  diredly  againft  hi84)cr- 
fon  to  alter  the  conftitution  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  of  whiph  be  is  the  bead,  or  to 
fuppfefs  the  laws,  committed  to  hts  exe¬ 
cution,  by  rebellious  force.  You  muft 
find,  that  Lord  George  Gordon  afiem- 
bled  thefe  men  with  that  traiterous  in¬ 
tention  :  You  muft  find  not  merely  a 
riotous  illegal  petitioning,  not  a  tumul¬ 
tuous,  indecent  importunity  to  influence 
parliament,  not  the  compulfion  of  motive 
frorn  feeing  fo  great  a  body  of  people 
united  in  fentimenU  and  clamorous  fup- 
pUcattons,  but  the  abfolute  unequivocal 
cpiinpnlfion  of  force  frt\m  the  hoftile  ads 
oi  numbers  uoUed  in  rebellious  CQDfpira- 
py  aud  arms* 

This  is  tfie  i(rue  you  are  to  try:  For 
crimes  of  all  denotninatibns  confift  wholly 
in  the  purpofe  of  the  human  will-r-pro-. 
ducing  the  ad.  Jffuj  non  facit  reum  nifi 
mens  Jit  rea.  The  ad  docs  not  conftitute 
giiilt-^unlefs  the  mind  be  guilty: — This  is 
the  great  text,  from  which  the  whole  mo¬ 
ral  and  policy  of  penal  juftice  is  deduced* 
lx  ftands  at  t^e  top  of  the  criminal  page, 
through  ail  the  volumes  of  our  humane 
and  fenfible  laws ;  and  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
Coke,  whdfe  chapter  on  this  crime  is  the 
moft  authoritative  and  mafterly  of  all  bis 
valuable  works, ends  almoft  every  fenteo%e 
with  an  cmpbatical  repetition  cf  ii* 


A  uot  regularly  armed,  were  provided 
with  fqch  weapons  as  beft  fuited  their 
mi^hievous  defigos :  Their  defigns  were 
open  and  avowedj  and  a|l  the  mifehief 
yvas  dpng  that  cquld  be  d^ne,  if  they  had 
been  i:»  the  compitteft  armour:  They 
burnt  piffenttng  ^cctingrHoufes  protec 
ted  by  law,  and  ‘  Oamarct  was  ta^en  at 
their  'bead  in  ji^rAnte  deVtBo^  with  a 
torch  in  his  band^  not  only  in  the  very 
ad'of  deftroying  one  of  them',  but  lead¬ 
ing  on  hi«  foUovyers,  »  perfpn,  to  the 
avowed  dcftrudlion  of  au  the  reft* 
pould,  therefore,  be  00  doubt  of  his  pur¬ 
pofe  and  intentipn^  nor  any  great  d^ubt 
that  it^  perpetration  of  fuch  purpofe 
was,  from  its  generality.  High  Treafon, 
if  perpetrated  by  fdch  a  force  as  diftin-r 
guifhes '  a  felonious  riot  from  a  tecafonr 
I  able  levying  of  w^r*  principal 

^  doubt*  therefore,  in  that  cafe  was,  whcr 
ther  fuch  an  unarmed  riotous  force  was 
war  yvithifi  tlie  meaning  of  the  ftatute, 
and  ou  that  point  very  iearnednrien  have 
differed ;  nor  (hall  1  attempt  to  decide 
between'  tbern,  becaufe  in  this  one  point 
they  all  agree*.— Gehtlcmeu,  for  the  blcf-: 
fing  of  God,  attend  to  me  here,— f  fay  on 
this  pppit  they  all  agree,  that  if  is  the  inr 
leotiop  of  aftetqbling  them  that  forms  the 
guilt  of  f reaTon  ;  I  ftiall  give  it  you  in  the 
w<*rds  of  a  high'authorify.  The  learned 
Fnfter.  whofe  private  opinions  will,  np 
be  upon  you  as  dpdripe 

and  i.rw^  and  which,  if  taken  together, 
all  opinions  ought,  and  not  titrated 
(n  fmuggled  {cotcnecs  to  ferve  a  (hallow 
trick,  I  am  contented  to  confider  as  au¬ 
thority. 

“That*  great  Judge  immediately  after 
fopportipg  the  cafe  of  Pamarec,  as  a  le¬ 
vying  war.  within  the  ftatute  againft  the 
^nipo  of  Hale,  iu  a  ftmilar  pafe  of  the 
deftrii^ion  of  bawdy-houfes,  which  hap' 
pfued  in  bis.  time,  fays.,  **  The  true  cri- 
i^rion  therefore  feems  to  be— artirnff 
did;  the  parties  afiembfe,^with  what 
^tenticn  did  they  me«'t  ' 

On  that  iffue,  then,  by  which  1  am 
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It  if  neceffary  that  the  indiftment 
(bould  charge  an  becaufe  the 

purpofe  of  the  mind,  i^bich  in  the  obje^ 
of  trial,  can  only  be  known  by  adtioni; 
or  again,  to  ufc  the  word*^  of  Fofter,  who 
has  ably  and  accurately  txprefTed  it,— • 

The  traiterous  purpofe— is  thetreafon; 
ther’Ycita^,  the  means  made  life  of  to 
effe^t’^te  the  indentions  of  the  heart/*— 
3at  why  ihouM  1  borrow  the  language  of 
joftcr  or  of  any  other  man,  when  the 
language  of  the  indi Ament,  itfeif  is  lying 
hclore  our  eyes.  What  docf*  it  fay  ?  poes 
it  dircAly  charge  the  overt  aA  as  in  itfclf 
eomttituting  the  crime? — N<i.— U  charges 
that  the  prifpner,  **  maticioufly  and  trai- 
teroufly,  did  compafs,  imagine,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  raife  and  levy  war  and  rebellion 
againlt  the  King.”  This  is  the  malice 
j^repenfe  of  Treafon;  and  that  to  fulfill 
and  bring  to  effrA  fucb  traiterous  com* 
padings  and  intentions,  he  did,  on  the 
day  mentioned  in  the  indiAmcnt,  aA^ai* 
ly  affemble  them,  and  levy  war  and  rebel¬ 
lion  againft  the  King.  Thus  the  law, 
which  is  made  to  correA  and  punifh  the 
widiednefs  of  the  heart,  and  not  the  un«» 
confbions  deeds  of  the  body,  goes  up  to 
the  fountain  of  human  agency,  and  ar¬ 
raigns  the  lurking  mifehief  of  the  foul, 
dragging  it  to  light  by  the  evidence  of 
open  aAe.  The  hoft ile  mind  is  the  crime; 
and  therefore,  unlefs  the  matters  which 
arc  in  evidence  before  you,  do,  beyond 
ail  doubt  or  ppflibility  of  error,  convince 
you  that  the  priloner  is  a  determined 
Traitor  in  bis  heart,  the  prifoner  is  not 
guilty. 

It  is  the  fame  principle  which  creates 
all  the  various  degrees  of  bomicidfn  from 
^hat  which  is  excufeable  to  the  malignant 
guilt  of  murder*  The  faA  is  the  fame  in 
all,  the  death  of  the  man  It  the  imputed 
prime  i  but  the  circumftabccs  of  intention 
make  all  the  difference  ;  and  he  who  kil¬ 
led  him  is  pronounced  a  rpurderer,  a 
iingle  felon,  or  only  an  unfortunate  man, 
as  the  circumftances  by  which  his  mind 
is  decyphered  to  the  jury,  fhews  it  to 
have  bicn  cankered  by  deliberate  wick- 
edaefg,  or  ilirred  up  by  fudden  paflions. 

Here  an  immenfe  multitude  was  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  affemhlcd  on  the  ad  of 
June ;  but  whether  he  that  affembled 
them  be  guilty  of  high  treafon,  of  a  high 
inifdemeanor,  or  only  pf  a  breach  of  the 
aA  of  King  Charles  If-  againft  tumultu¬ 
ous  petitioning  (if  fuch  an  aA  ftill  exifts), 
dc^pends  wholly  upon  the  evidence  of  bis 


purpofe  in  affembling  them,  to  be  gather^ 
cd  by  you,  and  by  you  alone,  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  bis  condu  A ;  and  to  be  ga^ 
Ihcred  not  by  inference,  or  probability, 
or  reafonable  pre fumption,  but  in  the 
words  of  the  aA,  froutablji  that  is,  to  the 
full  unerring  force  of  demonftration.*>l- 
Yoo  arc  called  upon  your  oaths  to  fay, 
not  whether  Lord  George  Gordon  tf. 
fembled  the  multitudes  in  the  place  char* 
ged  in  the  iodiAment,  for  that  is  nar  de* 
nied ;  but  whether  ir  appears  by  the  faAt 
produced  in  evidence  for  the  Crown, 
when  confronted  with  the  proof)  wh.ch 
we  have  laid  before  you,  that  he  afftni- 
bled  them  in  hoftilc  airay,  and,  with  a 
hoftile  mind,  to  take  the  laws  into  hit 
own  hands  by  main  force,  and  todiffotve 
the  conftitution  of  the  governrrent,  uq- 
Icfs  his  petition  (hould  be  liftened  to  by 
Parliament* 

Gentlemen,  this  is  your  exclufive  pro¬ 
vince  to  determine  ;  the  Court  can  only 
tell  you  what  aAs'the  law  in  its  general 
theory  bolds  to  be  high  treafon,  on  the 
general  affumption  that  fuch  aAs  pro¬ 
ceed  from  traiterous  purpoles :  But  they 
muft  leave  it  to  your  decifion,  and  to 
your  decifion  alone,  whether  the 
proved  now  appear  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  under  all  the  circumftances,  to 
have  arifen  from  the  caufes  which  fom 
the  effence  of  this  high  crime. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  nc»w  heard  tke  i 
law  of  Treafon  ;  firft,  in  the  abftraA,  an4  ' 
fecondly,  as  it  applies  to  the  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  cafe  ;  and  you  have  heard  it 
with  as  much  fincerity  as  iff  had  addref- 
fed  you  upon  my  oath  from  the  Bench 
where  the  Judges  fit.  I  d»’clarc  to  you 
folemnly,  in  the  prefcncc  of  that  great 
Being,  at  whofe  higher  bar  we  muft  all 
hereafter  appear,  that  I  have  ufed  no  one 
art  of  an  advocate,  but  have  aAed  the 
plain  unaffcAed  part  of  a  Chriftian  man, 
inftruAing  the  confcieoces  of  bis  tcildw 
citizens  to  do  juftice. 

If  I  have  deceived  you  on  the  fiihjeA, 

I  am  myfclf  deceived ;  and  if  I  am  decei¬ 
ved  through' ignorance,  my  ignorance  it 
incurable,  for  1  have  fpared  no  pains  to 
underftand  it. 

I  am  not  ftiffin  opinions,  but  before  | 
change  any  one 'of  thofc  thu  I  have 
given  you,  1  muft.  fee  fomc  direA  jnunu- 
ment  of  juftice  that  contradiAH  them. 
For  the  law  of  England. pays  no  refpeA  to 
theories,  however  ingenious,  or  to  au- 
thorf,  however  wife ;  and  therefore,  unl^ft 


by  makjog  an  attack  uopo  your  p^dJona 
on  fubjV<5t8  foreign  to  the  objeft  before 
you.  I  will  not  call  your  attention  from 
thofc  Bamcb  kindled  by  a  villainous  ban. 
ditti,  which  they  have  thought  fit,  in  dc- 
fiance  of  evidence,  to  introduce,  by  bring! 
iiig  before  your  eyes  the  crueller  flames 
in  which  the  bodies  of  expiring,  meek 
patient,  chriftian  fathers  were,  little  more 
than  a  cenMiry  age,  confuming  in  Smith- 
field.  I  will  not  call  up  from  the  graves 
of  martyrs  alt  the  precious,  holy  blood 
that  has  been  fpilt  in  this  land  to  fave  its 
eftablifhed  government,  and  its  reformed 
religion,  from  the  fccret  villainy,  and  the 
open  force  of  Papiis.  The  caule  dues 
not  (land  in  need  even  of  fuch  honeft  arte 
and  1  feel  my  heart  too  big  voluntarily  to 
recite  fuch  fcencs,  when  I  reflect  that 
fome  of  my  own  and  my  bell  and  deareft 
progenitors,  from  whom  I  glory  to  be 
fpruog,  ended  their  innocent  lives  in  pri- 
lofts,  and  in  exile,  only  bccaujc  they  fujtie 
ProteftantJ, 

Gentlemen,  whether  the  great  lights  of 
fcicnce  and  of  commerce,  which,  fince 
thefe  difgraccful  times,  have  illuminated 
,  Europe,  may,  by  difpelling  thefc  fliock- 
iiig  prejudices,  have  rendered  the  Papifts 
of  this  day  as  fafe  and  trufty  fubjedts,  as 
ihofe  that  conform  to  the  national  reli¬ 
gion  eftablilhcd  by  law,  I  lhall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine.  It  is  wholly  un- 
connedted  with  the  prefent  enquiry.  \Vc 
arc  not  trying  a  queftion  cither  of  divini¬ 
ty  or  civil  policy;  and  I  lhall  therefore 
not  enter  at  all  into  the  motives  or  me¬ 
rits  of  the  adt  that  produced  the  Proicf- 
tant  Petition  to  Parliament ;  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  introduced  by  perfons  that  canr*ut 
be  named  by  any  good  citizen  without  af- 
fedfation  and  refpedt ;  but  this  much  I 
will  fay  without  fear  of  contradidlion,thAt 
it  was  fudden  and  unexpedlcd,  that  it 
paiTed  with  uncommon  precipitation, con- 
Cdering  the  magnitude  of  the  ohjedf ;  that 
it  underwent  no  difcuiliou,  and  that  the 
beads  of  the  church,  the  conftiturional 
gcardians  of  the  national  religion,  were 
never  confulted  upon  it.  Uuder  fucheir- 
cumltances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mauv 
fincere  Proteftants  were  alarmed;  they 
had  a  right  to  be  alarmed  ;  it  is  t'nc  privi¬ 
lege,  and  the  duty  of  all  the  fubjeafts  of 
England  to  watch  over  their  religious  and 
civil  liberties,  and  to  approach  either  the 
fenate  or  the  throne  with  their  fears  and 
their  complaints — a  privilege  which  has 
been  bought  wilh  the  dearefi  blued  of  our 
anccftois,  and  which  is  ccnfirincd  to  tia 


you  hear  me  refuted  by  diredl  precedent, 
and  not  by  vague  dodlrioe — If  you  wilh 
to  fletp  in  peace, /v/Zocy  me. 

And  DOW,  gentlemen,  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  our  talk  begins  ;  namely,  th^ 
application  of  the  evidence  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  I  have  laid  down.  For  trial  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  reference  of  fadls  to 
a  certain  rule  of  action  ;  and  a  long  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  them  would  only  ferve  to 
diftraft  and  perplex  the  memory,  with¬ 
out  enlightening  the  judgment,  unicfs  the 
great  llandard  principle  by  which  they 
arc  to  be  meafured,  is  fixed  and  rooted  in 
the  mind.  When  that  is  done,  which  1 
am  confident  has  been  done  by  you.  eve¬ 
ry  thing  worthy  of  obfervation  falls  natu¬ 
rally  into  its  place,  and  the  rcfult  is  fafe 
..and  certain. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  already  in  proof  be¬ 
fore  vou,— indeed  it  is  now  a  matter  of 


which  he  lives,  from  the  oaths  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  which  their  religion  gave  them, 
not  only  a  rclcafe,  but  a  crown  of  glory 
and  merit  for  betraying. 

]t  was  indeed  with  allonilhment  that  I 
heard  the  Attorney  General  ftigroaiizc 
thofe  wife  regulations  of  our  patriot  an- 
ceOors,  with  the  title  of  fa^ious  and  c*.  uel 
impofitioDS  on  the  confeiences  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Gentlemen,  they  were  at  this  time  wife 
and  falutary  regulations;  regulations  to 
which  this  country  owes  its  freedom,  and 
his  Majefty  his  Crown  ;  a  Crown  which 
he  wears  under  the  ftridt  entail  of  pro- 
fclfing  and  protefting  that  religion  which 
thefe  adts  were  made  to  reprefs,  and 
which  I  know  my  noble  friend  at  the  bar 
joins  with  me,  and  with  all  good  men,  in 
wilbing  that  he  and  bis  polterity  may 
wear  for  ever. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  purpofe  to  re¬ 
call  to  your  minds  the  fatal  effects  which 
this  infamous  bigotry  has  in  former  days 
produced  inthisilland.  I  will  not  fol¬ 
low  the  example  the  Crown  has  (et  me, 
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I,y  Uw  ai  an  antient  birthright  and  inhe¬ 
ritance. 

Soon  after  the  repeal  of  the  adt  the 
Proteftant  AflTociation  began,  and  from 
finall  beginnings  extended  all  over  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  A'deed  of  alfocialion 
was  figned,  by  all  legal  means  to  oppofe 
the  growth  of  Pvipery,  and  which  ot  the 
adfocates  for  the  Crown  will  ftand  up 
and  fay,  that  fuch  an  union  was  illegal. 
Their  union  was  perfectly  conflitutional ; 
there  was  no  obligation  of  fccrccy,  their 
tranfa^lions  were  all  public  ;  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  for  regularity  and 
correfpondener,  and  circular  letters  were 
fent  to  all  the  dignitaries  of  thechnrch  to 
join  with  them  in  the  protection  of  the 
national  religion. 

Gentlemen,  all  this  happened  before 
Lord  George  Gordon  was  a  member  of, 
or  the  moft  diftantly  connedled  with  if, 
far  it  was  not  till  November  1779  that 
the  London  Affociation  made  him  an  of¬ 
fer  of  their  chair,  by  an  unanimous  refo- 
lution  communicated  to  him  unfought 
and  unexpected,  in  a  public  letter  ligned 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
body  ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  day  that 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  I  will 
lead  him' by  the  hand  in  your  view,  that 
you  may  fee  there  is  no  blame  in  him. 
Even  though  all  his  behaviour  was  unre- 
ferved  and  public,  and  though  watch¬ 
ed  by  wicked  men  for  purpofes  of  ven¬ 
geance,  the  Crown  has  totally  failed  in 
giving  it  fuch  a  context  as  can  juftify,  in 
the  mind  of  any  realonable  man,  the  con- 
clufion  they  wifh  to  edablifli, 

This  will  fully  appear  hereafter  ;  but 
let  us  fird  attend  to  the  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  ; 

The  firft  witnefa  which  it  has  called  to 
fupport  this  profecution  is, 

VVilliam  Hay ;  a  bankrupt  in  fortune  he 
acknowledges  himfelf  to  be,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  is  a  bankVupt  in  cniifciencc 
fuch  a  fccne  of  impudent  ridiculous  iu- 
confiftency  wou-kl  have  utterly  dellroyed 
bis  credibility  in  the  tnoft  trilling  civil 
fuit  ;  and  1  am  therefore  almolt  afliamcd 
to  remind  you  of  bis  evidence,  when  1 
reflect  that  you  will  never  futfer  it  to 
glance  acrofs  your  minds  on  this  folcmn 
occaflon. 

This  man,  whom  I  may  now,  without 
offence  or  flinder,  point  out  to  you  as  a 
dark  Pupilh  fpy,  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  London  Affociation  to  per¬ 
vert' their  barmlefa  purpofes,  confeious 


that  the  difeovery  of  hischaradter  would  ' 
invalidate  all  his  teftimony,  endeavoured 
at  firft  to  conceal  the  activity  of  his  zeal, 
by  denying  that  he  had  feen  any  of  the 
deftrudlive  feenes  imputed  to  the  Protef- 
tants;  yet  almoft  in  the  fame  breath  it  • 
came  out,  that  there  was  hardly  a  place, 
public  or  private,  in  which  he  had  not 
been  ;  nor  a  houfe,  prifon,  or  chapel, 
that  Vas  deftroyed,  to  the  demolition  of 
which  he  had  not  been  a  witnefs.  11c 
was  at  Newgate  and  the  Fleet;  at  Lang- 
dales’s  and  at  Colman  Street ;  at  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  Ambaffador*8  and  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  What  took 
him  to  Coachmaker’s  Hall?— He  went 
there,  as  he  told  us,  to  watch  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  for  he  expedfed  no  good  from 
them ;  and  to'juftify  his  prophecy  of  evil, 
he  faid,  on  his  examination  by  the  Crown, 
that  as  early  as  December  he  had  heard 
fome  alarming  republican  language.— 
What  exprefflons  did  he  remember  ?— 
Why,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot-* 
land  was  called  only  Harry  Dundafs. — 
Finding  this  too  ridiculous  for  fo  grave 
an  occaflon,  he  endeavoured  to  put  fome 
words  about  the  breach  of  the  King’s. 
Coronation  Oath  into  the  priloner’s 
mouth,  as  proceeding  from  himfelf,  which 
it  is  notorious  he  read  out  of  an  old  Scots 
bock,  publilhed  near  a  century  ago,  on 
the  abdication  of  King  James  II.  Only 
attend  to  his  crofs  examination  : — He 
faid  he  was  furehe  had  feen  Lord  George 
Gordon  at  Greenwood’s  Room  in  Janua¬ 
ry;  but  when  Mr  Kenyon,  who  knew  he 
had  never  been  there,  advifed  him  to  re¬ 
coiled  himlelf,  he  dcfired  to  confult  his 
notes. 

Firft,  he.is  pofitively  fure,  from  his  me¬ 
mory,  that  he  had  feen  him  there.  Then 
he  fays,  he  cannot  truft  to  his  mcrriory, 
without  recurring  to  his  papers.  On 
looking  at  them  they  contradict  him,  and 
he  then  confclies  that  he  iitver  faw  Lord 
George  Gordon  at  Greenwood’s  Room 
ill  January,  when  hia  note  was  taken,  or 
at  any  other  time.  But  why  did  he  take 
notes  He  laid  it  was  becaufe  he  forefaw 
what  would  happen.  How  fortunate  the 
Crown  is,  gentlemen,  to  have  (uch  friends 
to  collect  evidence  by  anticipation.——- 
When  did  he  begin  to  take  notes? — He 
faid  on  the  aift  of  February,  which  was 
the  firft  time  he  had  been  alarmed  at 
what  he  had  feen  and  heard,  although 
not  a  minute  before  he  had  been  reading 
a  note,  takea  at  Grccn\vuoQ*s  Roodi  in 


JaQoarft  ^nd  bad  fworn,  that  he  attend¬ 
ed  their  meetiogf»  from  apprehenfiona  of 
confequenccai  at  early  at  the  month  of 
Dec«*mber. 

Mr  Kenyon,  who  now  fa w  him  bcwll- 


I  ful  in  this  charader,  through  every  ftage 
of  the  caufe,  that  after  flaying  a  little  in 
St  GeorgcVficlds,  he  ran  home  to  hit 
own  houfe  in  St  DunftanS  Ghurch.yardj 
and  got  upon  the  leads,  where  he  faw  the 
very  fame  man  carrying  the  very  fame 
flag  be  bad  feen  in  the  fleldi*  Gentle¬ 
men,  whether  the  petitioners  employed 
the  fame  ftandard-man  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  peaceable  procefRon,  it 
certainly  totally  immaterial  to  the  c^tufe 
bat  the  circumflancc  it  cnaterial  to  fhew 
the  wickeduefs  of  the  man.  How,  fays 
Mr  Kenyon,  do  you  know  that  it  was  the 
fame  perfon  you  faw  in  the  flelds  ? — Was 
you  acquainted  with  himf — No. — How 
then?— Why,  he  looked  like  a  brewer’s 
fervant.  Like  a  brewer’s  fervant !  What, 
were  they  not  all  drefled  in  their  Sunday's 
cloaths  ?— Oh  I  yes,  they  were  all  in  their 
Sunday’s  cloatbe. — Wat  the  man  with 
the  flag  alone  in  thg  drefii  of  bis  trade  ? 
—No.— Then  how  do  you  know  he  was 
a  brewer’s  fervant  ?— Poor  Mr  Hay  !— 
Nothing  but  fweat  and  coofuflon  again. 
At  lafl,  after  hefitation,  which  every  body 
thought  would  have  ended  in  hit  running 
out  of  Court,  he  faid,  he  knew  him  to  be 
a  brewer’s  fervant^  becaufe  there  was 
fomething  particular  in  the  cut  of  his 
coat,  the  cut  of  his  breeches,  and  the 
cut  of  his  Itockinga. 

You  fee  by  what  (Irange  means  vil¬ 
lainy  is  deteded ;  perhaps  he  might  have 
cfcaped  from  me,  but  he  funk  under  that 
(hrewdnefs  and  fagacity,  which  ability, 
without  long  habits,  does  not  provide. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  not,  I  am  fure, 
forget,  whenever  you  fee  a  man  about 
whole  apparel  there  is  any  thing  pariicu* 


dered  in  a  maze  of  falfchood,  and  fufpec- 
ting  hit  notes  have  been  a  villainouj 
^brication,  to  give  the  (hew  of  corred- 
a  oefs  to  hit  evidence,  attacked  him  with 
ihrewdneCi  for  which  he  wat  wholly  un¬ 
prepared  f  you  remember  the  witnefs  had 
ikid,  that  be  always  took  notes  when  he 
attended  any  meetings  when  he  eapedted 


tLrnyoo,  **  Give  me  one  inftance,  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  y<>ur  life,  where  you  ever 
took  notes  before.”  Poor  Mr  Hay  was 
thuoderftruck  ;  the  fweat  ran  down  his 
fice,  and  bin  countenance  befpoke  de- 
fpair,  not  recoHedioo.  **  Sir,  1  muft 
have  an  inftance;  tell  me  when  and 
where.”  Gentlemen,  it  was  now  too 
late;  fome  inftance  he  was  obliged  to 
give,  and  it  was  too  evident  to  every  body 
that  he  had  one  (till  to  chufe ;  I  think  he 
might  have  cbofeo  i  better.  He  had  ta¬ 
ken  notes  at  the  General  Aifembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  twenty  (ix  years  be¬ 
fore.  What !  Did  be  apprehend  dange¬ 
rous  confequencei  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  grave  Elders  of  the  Kirk  ?  Were 
they  levying  war  agaioft  the  King?  At 
laft,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  fay  to 
whom  he  communicated  the  intelligence 
be  had  collefted,  the  fpy  ftood  confeifed 
indeed :  At  ftrft  he  refufed  to  tell,  faying 
be  was  a  friend,  and  that  he  was  not  obli¬ 
ged  to  give  him  u;i ;  and  when  forced  at 
iaft  to  fpeak,  it  came  out  to  be  Mr  Butler, 
a  gentleman  univerfally  known,  and  who, 
from  what  1  know  of  him,  1  may  be  fure 
never  employed  him,  or  any  other  fpy, 
becaufe  he  is  a  man  every  way  refpcdtable, 
bat  who  certainly  is  not  only  a  Papift,  but 
the  perfon  who  was  employed  in  all  their 
proceedings  to  obtain  the  late  indulgen¬ 
ces  from  Parliament.  He  called  Mr  But¬ 
ler  his  particular  friend,  and  yet  profeifed 
bimfclf  ignorant  of  bis  religion.  .1  am 
fure  he  could  not  be  defired  to  conceal  it ; 
Mr  Butler  makes  no  fecret  of  his  religion; 
it  is  no  reproach  to  any  man  that  lives  the 
life  he  does  ;  but  Mr  Hay  thought  it  of 
moment  to  bis  credit  in  the  caute,  that 
be  himfelf  might  be  thought  a  Protrftant, 
unconneded  with  Papifts,  and  not  a  Po- 
pi(h  fpy. 

So  ambiUout  was  Mr  Hay  of  being  ufe-  i 


lar,  to  fet  him  down  for  a  brewer’s  fer* 
vant.  Mr  Hay  afterwards  went  to  the 
Lobby  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  What 
tOf>k  him  there?  He  thought  bimfclf  in 
danger  ;  and  therefore,  fays  Mr  Kenyon, 
you  thriift  yourfeif  voluntarily  into  the 
very  center  of  danger.  T/fat  would  not  do. 
Then  he  had  a  particular  friend,  whom  be 
knew  to  be  in  the  lobby,  and  wh^m  he 
apprehended  to  be  in  danger. — Sir,  who 
was  that  that  particular  friend  ?  Out  with 
U ;  give  us  his  name  inftaatly  :  All  in 
confuRon  again  ;  not  a  word  to  fay  for 
himfelf,  and  the  name  of  this  perfon  who 
had  the  honour  of  Mr  Hay’s  friendlliip 
u  ill  probably  remain  a  fecret  for  ever. 

[To  be  continued*'^ 
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